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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE commencement of “the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” on the Ist of January 1851, strongly impresses the feelings 
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of journalism; and according y the papers teem with various ver- 
sions of a spirit distilled, skilfully and effectively, from the last 
fifty volumes of the Annual Register. We have the historical | 
review of the half century, and the social, the scientific, and the 

olitical, the domestic and the foreign. The Zimes displays an 

ydraulic pressure of condensation such as befits its gigantic power, 
and gives us, in a column and a half, the series of salient events 
and actors, from Pitt to Peel—all rather cheerful, and mighty 
pleasant to read. The Dai’y News is Continental, and pours fort 
a ,.#emiade on the recent revolution, which has “flung back Eu- 
rope” to the state not of 1847 but of 1800. The Morning Chro- 
nicle, on the contrary, finds Germany “ stronger and freer,” “ serf- 
dom abolished in the centre of Europe,” and France endowed with 
“the elements of constitutional freedom.” 

As usual, the more hopeful is the truer. To believe in practical 
retrogression on a broad scale, is to forget the very laws of politi- 
cal physiology. Schwarzenberg is a “ wretched politician,” and he 
is trying “to fling Germany at the feet of Russia”; but the ad- 
vance abroad is considerable as well as at home. France has had 
tremendous oscillations, but the onward bound always exceeds the 
backward. Belgium has stood firm; Holland is liberalized ; Spain 
and Portugal, if still semi-barbarian, are free ; Turkey itself is re- 
forming; Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, know ten times what 
they did, even Russians are learning; politically under a cloud, 
Hungary is socially freer ; the American Republic is a great power 
in the world. 

At home, the half century has greatly changed the aspect of so- 
ciety: where all was Tory suppression at the beginning, all is 
thrown open now. We have gained freedom, political, religious, 
and commercial; food, clothes, and lodging are cheaper; the ap- 

liances of life, intellectual and material, pleasurable and useful, 

ave been multiplied in every class. We have clubs for the 
wealthy, athenwums and mechanics’ institutes for the humbler; 
the factory system, which dresses the women of the working class 
like the tales of the last century, is the creation of the epoch 
which has given us railways, steam-ships, electric telegraph, the 
Rosse telescope, shotography ; “mesmerism” says the Post, and 
* chloroform ” ; Po cries the American, California. 

So much for the Past; what of the Future? Even of that un- 
opened region we have, under correction, some knowledge: we 
know at least what Ministers and Parliament have set down to do, 
in continuation. We remember Lord John Russell's bills about 
the Suffrage, and Mr. Labouchere’s about Navigation; we remem- 
ber Law Reforms to be done; Ireland is always on hand; we 
remember the measures which Mr. Baines has been cogitating ever 
since he took Charles Buller’s place, and which he is understood to 
destine for “ positively next session”; above all, we remember 
that the revision of the Income-tax will raise the whole question 
of Financial Reform. Of course it is not to be expected that Lord 
John Russell, however irrepressible his Protestant fervour, will be 
able to appropriate the whole of the session to the Pope ? 

Socially, we are looking forward to at least one event—the Ex- 
position of Industry; not only for its own sake, but for the sake 
of the vast visiting which will make next summer the busiest 
holyday that the world has ever seen. 

But possibly we may haye a yet deeper interest in the unfore- 
seen than in the foreseen. We can all remember the dull doubt 
and scepticism which threw cold and sulky sneers upon the pro- 
mises of practical science—of steam and electricity, of the railway 
and the steam-ship. | 

Looking back on the path we have come, and standing on the 


on behalf of the paper-duty. 


| securities. 


an exacting spirit, what in that period will be the unforescen equi- 
valents of P+ seme a and photography; of the Rosse telescope, 
the oxyhydrogen microscope, and Crosse’s electrical magic ; of the 
electric telegraph, of the steam-ship, and the railway ? 





It isan economy for our organ of wonder, that in turning from 
the view of half centuries to the single week, no truly great 
events are wasted upon the inevitable bathos. That St. Alban’s 
election should be followed by a petition against the return, is a 
fact of so common and null a kind, that the strained view reposes 
upon it as upon a neutral tint. The railway “ strike,” that stirred 
travellers with the fear of stoppage, has been summarily quashed 
by the threatened counter-strike of the North-western Company. 
Even the Anti-Popish ferment, which has so long embroiled the 
land, begins to grow as flat as thrice-boiled water. The second 


| part of the Bennett correspondence, in which Sir John Harington 


and friends are trying to convince the adder-deaf Bishop of Lon- 
don that Mr. Bennett has not resigned, fails to pique the attention ; 
and the mind is too tired to relish that other correspondence, in 
which the Bishop of Oxford fences with a worthy gentleman 
ja aceuses him of winking at Tractarian observances among his 
clergy. 

Perhaps the most novel contribution to the disputation is the 
reply of the Zimes to the Earl of St. Germans. The Leading 
Journal volunteers to lift the Ministry off the horns of the dilemma 
in which it had been placed. Lord St. Germans had asked how 
you could enforce in England an Anti-Catholie policy, unless you 
were to enforce it in Ireland too, equally in defence of “the United 
Church of England and Ireland”; but how could you enforce in 
Ireland a policy which would undo the work of the last twenty 
years? The Zimes poohpoohs this deference to Ireland——* the 
spoilt child of the empire.” The journalist cannot understand 
how you are to slight the “feeling of sixteen million of Eng- 
lish Protestants, for fear the feelings of one half the number of 
Trish Catholies might be hurt”; or how you are to waive defend- 


| ing the Established Church in England and the English Protest- 


ants, lest you should weaken “ the ecclesiastical position of as small 
number of Irish Episcopalians,” and “render in the least degree 
more precarious the tottering position of the unpeopled Establish- 
ment of the Protestant Church in Ireland,” which is notoriously 
“not the church of the Irish people.” We will not pause to scrutinize 
the confusion of the Established Church with “the Protestants of 
England,” as if they were eonvertible terms. The argument of 
the Zimes amounts to this—that you must obey the feeling of the 
majority, even though you abandon “the unpeopled Church” in 
Ireland. heedless of destroying the unity. Very good; but in 
that ease, if you protect and freshly establish the Church of “the 
majority” in England, by a parity of reasoning you are bound 
to protect and establish the Church of the majority in Ireland. 
That would indeed be equality: if you sacrifice “ the small num- 
ber of Episcopalians in Ireland,” perhaps you earn the right to 
sacrifice a small number of Romanists in England; but if you 
are bound to maintain and establish the Church of the majority in 
England, you are equally bound to maintain and establish the 


| Church of the majority in Ireland. Such is the new horn upon 


which the Zimes sticks its protégés the Ministers. 





Finance has been taking rather an important turn among the 
subjects of public discussion: there is a report of a surplus re- 
venue, and before the surplus is published men are canvassing the 
best way of spending it; and some attention has been drawn, once 
more, to the flux and reflux of the precious metals. 

For the surplus revenue—reported at “ more than 3,000,000/.” 
—various claims are put in; the first and most public being that 
At the London Tavern mecting, the 
old Anti-Paper-tax party was ably represented by Mr. Cowan _and 
Mr. Milner Gibson; but the Chartists, represented by Mr. Holy- 
oake, proposed a considerable extension of the resolutions against 
all the “ taxes on knowledge,” especially the pate He and the 
advertisement duties; and the augmentation was adopted, not 
only without opposition, but with alacrity. 

The Zimes, however, implies that the surplus is already appro- 
priated by Ministers, and that the Window-iax, which so nar- 
rowly escaped last session, is as good as doomed. It is not to be 
forgotten, however, that the Income-tax has to be reviewed, aud 
Parliament may be induced to refuse that “ inquisitorial” impost : 
or it may be induced to widen the revision of the whole system of 
taxation and expenditure. 

The gold anxicties are, for the public at large, more theoretical. 


| Last week, the Bank startled tranquil folks by raising its rate of 


discount; but the explanation was, that the Bank was only fol- 
lowing the established rule on the efflux of bullion and inerease of 
“It is only the bullion going out,” said the quictist ; 


threshold of another half century, we ask in an admiring but not ! just as the Londoner, ‘startled by a mysterious rumbling in his 
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house, like an earthquake ing to begin, is told that itis “ omly 
the water coming in,” and the household moves on uadisturbed.. 
But why does the bullion rum out? Oh! it is only going t 
France, to be coined while it may; the Frenel Govermment hava 
resolved to coin no more after a certain day, because a gofden fool 
is expected from California. In point of fact, gold has for a time 
altered its apparent relations with silver. A contemporary, of 
ainstaking clebrity in its monetary matters, states, that whereas 
in 1840 the product of gold was about 16 as compared with 84 of 
silver, in 1850 the product of gold has been about 65 to 35 of silver. 
A counteractive to this disturbed relation is the increased pro- 
duce of quicksilver, which will supply material for working many 
disused silver-mines ; and that counteractive is supplied by the 
same region that caused the disturbance of the ratios—California, 
rich in quicksilver as well as gold. The precious metals are likely 
to be at least more abundant : prices will seem to rise, and gold and | 
silver wares will multiply and be cheaper : but the world will go 
on pretty much as before—though with occasional wonderings in 
that most sensitive of beings the money-market. 











Again the foreign news is very slight. At Dresden there has | 
been much coming and going of diplomatists; and the Conference | 
has been sitting—but with closed doors. The understanding is, 
however, that nothing is reported because there is as yet nothing 
to report. 

The Elector of Ifesse-Cassel was reinstated on the 27th of De- 
cember; a large number of Austrian and Prussian soldiers lite- 
rally “assisting” at the ceremony. The people were gloomy ; but 
their sulky reception of the Elector was contrasted with the very 
friendly reception they gave to his troops; just as the stories of 
complete “ settlement” in the electorate are contrasted with half- 
told stories of collisions between the alien soldiery. 

In France, the subject is the trial of Allais for falsely accusing 
certain persons of having plotted to assassinate General Changar- 
nier and President Dupin. The man was cony-cted without a 
shadow of defence to back the asseverations of his own effrontery. 
A more important result of the trial is the disgrace of M. Yon, a 
Commissary of Police specially retained by the National Assembly. 
M. Yon wished to show his zeal by making a police business 
which should be agreeable to the intriguing majority of the Assem- 
bly, and his zeal has made him the easy tool of a worse than Rye- 
house plot. 

The report by the Secretary of the United States Treasury con- 
firms the anticipations that the Government at Washington intends 
a new raising of the tariff. The Model Republic has to pay for the 
expenses of the Mexican war ; and Mr. Corwin proposes to do so 
by increased taxation rather than by loan ; the taxation to be laid 
on “the foreign importer.” The President and his Financial 
Minister therefore are to embark in the enterprise of trying to find 
out the precise point to which increased taxation can raise the re- 
venue without inducing the proportionate and sometimes more 
than proportionate defalcations of diminished consumption. This is 
a costly experiment, and not very likely to profit the treasury at 
ns so, after all, the stock-dealers may speculate for the 

oan. 


Che Court. 
Tue guests at Windsor Castle have been numerous. The Duke and 
Duchess of Nemours and the Prince de Joinville took leave of the Queen 
and Prince Albert on Saturday. On Monday Sir Charles Eastlake had 
an audience: on the same evening, in company with the Marquis of 
Douro, the Chevalier Bunsen and Lady Bunsen, he had the honour to join 
the Royal circle. On Tuesday the dinner-party included Sir Francis and | 
Lady Arabella Baring. 

New Year's Day was marked by the Queen’s liberal gifts to the poor 
of Windsor, of food, clothing, and coals, to the value of 250/.; gifts 
made the more acceptable by her Majesty’s kindly presence at their dis- 
tribution. The band of the Horse Guards performed a serenade on the New 
Year's morning. After dinner, there was a performance of music by the 
Queen's private band, with the assistance of eminent performers. In the 
evening, the bands of the Coldstream Guards and the Horse Guards, with 
the Queen’s private band, performed Beethoven’s “ Battle Sinfonia.” 

On Thursday there were many fresh arrivals at the Castle; including 
Signor Isturitz, the Marquis d’Azeglio, and several English Lords and 
ladies. 

The Duchess of Gloucester has been ill, and is scarcely recovered. She 
passed indifferent nights on Saturday and Sunday. Dr. Hawkins was in 
attendance ; and members of the Royal Family seem to have made in- 
quiries solicitously, But on Tuesday she was described as “ going on 
well.” | 


Che Aletropalis. | 

The annual report of Mr. Simon, the Medical Officer of the City of 
London, to the Commissioners of Sewers, which has been published this 
week, is an interesting and valuable contribution to sanatory literature. | 
Our space will not allow more than an abridged notice of its leading facts 
and suggestions. 

The rate of mortality for the City population of 125,000 has been just be- 
low 22 deaths (21-92) out of every 1000 living persons, in the year ending | 
September 28 ; in the preceding year it had been 30 in 1000. Some large share 
of the reduction has been due to circumstances beyond human control, but 
a sensible diminution of the causes of disease has been effected by the Com- 
mission, and a considerable portion of the improvement may be ascribed to 
sanatory works effected under its auspices. Over the country under the sur- 
vey of the Registrar-General, the extreme rates of mortality are 14 per 1000 
the lowest, and 33°5 per 1000 as the highest; the low average belonging to 
a district in Northumberland, and the high one to Liverpool. For the whole 
South-east division of England the rate is 19 per 1000. Mr. Simon makes 
the startling assertion that ‘few competent persons will doubt that the mor- 





tality of London might speedily be reduced to the level of any district mor- 


yet re by the r-Generak”; and he clenches his reasons 
for belief by the statement that during the present year “ there was 


one sub-district of the Gityef Londem Union—one comprising from 12,000 
to 13,000 inhatiitents—im whieh, after including a due proportion of deaths 
which had occurred in the Tnion Workhouse at Mile-end, the mortality 
stood at only 15 in the thousand; one in which, if those extramural deaths 
= excluded, the local death-rate for the year would have been only 

A detailed consideration of the sickness and mortality of his reports dis- 
closes some points of interest in respect to the ages at which death occurs, 
the particular causes of death, and the very important local differences of 
death-rate. The City of London appears to be peculiarly fatal to infant life. 
Of the whole 3799 deaths last year, 1318 occurred under the age of five 
years; of the whole 2752 deaths this year, 1032 occurred under the age of five 
years. In the City of London Union, the deaths of infants under five years 
old was 1-2°66 of the whole deaths, though their class numbers only 
1-11-09 of the whole population ; so that they died at more than four times 
(4°17) the rate which should have befallen them as participators in the 
average mortality of their district. This rate is not caused by inappropriate 
diet, for it is highest during the first year of birth, while the child depends 
for nourishment on its mother. Inasmuch as the few days of these wretched 


| children are passed mainly within doors, their high mortality gives the least 


fallacious index of the unwholesomeness of the dwellings in which they die 
—affords the eorrectest material to judge the sanatory condition of a district. 
Upwards of 1200 of the deaths in the past two years have been due to 
cholera and epidemic causes which were avoidable ; a large number beyond 
were referrible to local and removeable causes. It is notable that “‘ the pro- 
portionate mortality from searlatina, measles, and hooping-cough, is greatest 
where the general death-rate is greatest.” Among infants, too, under simi- 
lar circumstances, other diseases not commonly accounted specific assume a 
frequency and fatality warranting the belief that they are of endemic and 
avoidable origin. The hydrocephalus, convulsions, diarrhoea, bronchitis, and 
meumonia, often referred to the irritation of teething, ‘* prevail in district 
Localities, with so marked a proportion to the causes of other endemic disease, 
that we may be sure of their partial and considerable dependence on those 
local causes.’’ The local differences of death-rate are strikingly exemplified 
by comparison of the healthiest with the unhealthiest wards of the City. In 
Cordwainer’s ward not a single death, and in Cornhill ward only two deaths, 
occurred from epidemic, endemic, or infectious diseases ; in the ward of Cripple- 
gate-without there were 299, of Bishopsgate-without 329, of Farringdon- 
without 845. The local predilections of cholera are marked and obstinate : 
they are not identical with those of fever; many of the worst fever-nests were 
unaffected by it, while it visited spacious and airy houses along the main 
thoroughfare of the City, and inhabited by opulent tradesmen, members of 
the professions, and officers of assurance companies,—as along the lines of 
Flect Street, Ludgate Hill, Farringdon Street, and New Bridge Street. The 
conditions of its local preference seem to be these. ‘A peculiar condition 


| of soil, of which dampness is one sure and invariable character, and organic 


decomposition (promoted by dampness) probably another. Its local affinities 
have much analogy to those of ague, and often appear identical in their 
range with the sphere of malarious infection.’’ These conditions are ex- 
actly supplied by Farringdon and New Pridge Street—the line of the Old- 
bourne (whence Holborn) or river Fleet, now converted into a great sewer, 
and by the districts on the other side of London Wall from Bishopsgate to 
Aldersgate—a district described by Stow as in olden times ‘* moorish rotten 
ground, impassable but for cawswaies purposely made to that intent ’’—“a 
fenne or moore, made maine and hard ground by divers sluices.”’ 

In a second division of his report Mr. Simon offers suggestions under the 
head of drainage, water-supply, offensive and injurious trades, burial-grounds, 
and the habitations and social condition of the poor. ‘ With respect to 
drainage, Mr. Simon, upon the authority of Stow, supported by professional 
observation of the nature of the prevalent diseases in those localities, thinks 
it highly probable that some of the sanatory defects of Cripplegate and Bish- 
opsgate ‘* depend less on defective house-drainage than on a still marshy un- 
drained condition of the ground itself; and that these defects, including the 
liability to cholera, would be removed by an efticient application of subsoil 
drainage.” He therefore recommends the adoption of measures to relieve 
the parts where the subsoil drainage is imperfect, and for protecting the 
house-foundations, and sewers, and subsoil adjacent to the river, from being 
soaked or flooded by the tide. He considers how far the offensive exhala- 
tions from sewers, which are not and cannot be entirely prevented by the 
best sorts of stench-traps, can be nullified by chemical means: he believes 
chemical means are not available to abolish the annoyance, but that the ob- 
servance of some good cardinal principles would greatly «bate it. The third 
and last division of his report gives a connected series of suggestions for em- 
bodiment in the act of Parliament under which the Commission has its 
powers. 

**1. A clause which would give you control over the supply and distribution of 
water, would enable you in your corporate capacity to contract with any person or 
any company for the total service of the City, and would authorize you to defray the 
expenses of such contract by certain specified rates. 

**2. A clause empowering you to require that every trade or manufacture practised 
within the City shall be carried on with such precautions, and with such available 
improvements from time to time, as shall reduce to the lowest practicable amount, 
whatever nuisance or inconvenience to the neighbourhood is apt to arise therefrom. 

** 3. Such change in the definition affixed in your 91st clause as would render this 
operative for the regulation and improvement of a larger number of houses; and 
such addition to the clause as would enable you, on the joint certificate of your 
Officer of Health and Surveyor, to enforce the opening of additional windows where 
requisite for the proper ventilation of houses. 

“4. A clause permitting and empowering you, on sufficient medical testimony, to 
remove, or to call upon the Board of Guardians to remove, from any lodging-house 
within the new definition of your act, any person diseased with fever or other in- 
fectious malady, whose continuance there would endanger the lives of other in- 
mates. 

«5. A clause prohibiting the occupation of under-ground cellars for the purposes 
of dwelling. 

“6. A clause prohibiting the keeping of cattle in or under dwelling-houses. 

“7. A clause vesting in the Commission a right to purchase houses by jury valua- 
tion, in any case where they shall determine that such houses are permanently un- 
wholesome and unfit for human habitation, or that their alteration or removal is ne- 


| eessary for the public health. 


** 8. A clause enabling the Commission to control all further encroachments on 
spaces which are now open within the City; so that on ground now (within a certain 
number of years) unoccupied by buildings, no future erection shall be made except 
with the sanction of the Commission. 

“9. A clause to protect the purity and wholesomeness of human food, as sold 
within the City, by affixing penalties to its exposure for sale in any adulterated, de- 
cayed, or corrupted condition, which may impair its fitness for consumption.” 

A deputation from the Metropolitan Sanitary Association last week had 
an interview with Lord Seymour, the first Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, at his official residence, to urge on him the distress and disap- 
pointment of the public that nothing has been done towards improving the 
very defective means of removing public and private nuisances and pre- 
venting contagious diseases. A memorial was presented which strongly 
embodied the principal defects of the Nuisances Removal and Contagious 
Diseases Prevention Act. 
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«“ The machinery and modes of 


sances in the present act have bee ] 
so troublesome, indeed, and imperfect, that the act com- 


cessarily complex ; 

monly alled Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act (an act in itself found insufficient) 
n many places in lieu of the Nuisances Removal Act. In 
the act has been inoperative, or attended with so much 
and uncertainty, that boards of guardians and parishes have 


edure indicated for the removal of nui- 
m proved to be incomplete and unne- 


is now employed i 
greater nuisances 
trouble, expense, 


felt themselves justified in throwing every obstacle, in the place of every | 


facility, in the way of its application. * * * Plague, yellow fever, 
and cholera, are the only diseases against which the act appears to have 
been framed; yet plague has been unknown in this country for centuries, 


| all sorts of places to spend their money.’ 


and yellow fever never prevails in this latitude. It is true, as has been | 


ervuently shown, that cholera may become epidemic ; but even against it 
the powers of the act have proved quite inefficient. W hile the legisla- 
tive enactment provides against diseases which do not prevail in this coun- 
try, and im verfectly 
demics which inflict the real suffering and loss on the community. Against 
typhus, searlatina, smallpox, &c. it affords no means of protection ; while 
it is distinctly proved that the sum of mortality and subsequent wretched- 
ness Which they produce is, on the aggregate, infinitely greater than that 
which results from the occasional prevalence of a pestilence as severe as 
even cholera itself.” 

The memcrial therefore prayed the Chief Commissioner to introduce at 
the earliest possible period of the session an amending bill, and to take 


against cholera, it entirely neglects the ordinary epi- | 


| they had in the eases of leather, glass, and paper. 


other proper steps to change a state of things “ proved on overwhelming | 


testimony to be to great extent remediable by wise and efficient measures 
of prevention.”” Some very general suggestions having been made by 
Dr. Gavin and others, Lord Seymour observed — 

“ At the close of last session, the communication I had from you was 
simply one requesting alterations in the Nuisances Removal Act. © At that 
time, from the lateness of the session, it was impossible to do anything. I 
believe we are all agreed upon the general principles; and what I want now 
is practical suggestions, and to know how you mean to proceed. The only 
suggestion yet made is that the act should be made permanent; but as the 
functions of the Board of Ilealth will cease in a few years, it would be ne- 
cessary to alter that act also.” 

Mr. Rogers—** The act could be made coexistent with it.” 

Lord Seymour—* But that would not be a permanent arrangement. What 
T particularly want to know is, what amendments you propose in the act. I 
shall be very glad to consider these amendments; but I cannot undertake to 
bring in any act and present it for the sanction of the House, unless I am 
aware of the precise nature of the amendments, and have time to consider 
them.” 

It was understood that written suggestions should be laid before Lord 
Seymour, and he engaged that they should be carefully considered. 


, 





The strong case in favour of remitting the duty on paper, has brought 
the advocates of that case before the public as the beginners of an agi- 
tation intended to bear upon the intentions of the full-pursed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when Parliament reassembles, A numerous mecting on 
the subject was held at the London Tavern on Thursday evening. Mr. 
Cowan, M.P., the paper-manufacturer, presided—unwillingly, he said, 
and because some wealthy manufacturers oppose a movement which 
will bring competing capital into their trade. Mr. Milner Gibson, 
M.P., and Mr. Peter Borthwick, made speeches ; and a letter was read 
from Mr. Joseph Hume, declaring that the “ entire repeal must be ob- 
tained.” In his opening speech, Mr. Cowan forcibly sketched the op- 
pressive limitations which clog the manufacturer— 

“At the beginning of the century there were twenty-seven exciseable 


| of surplus or no surplus; 


articles ; of which there remain but six or seven at the present time. Of | 


these there is but one article which bears on the face of it prima facie evi- 
dence of the duty having been charged by means of the label fastened on it 

that article is paper. The absence of this label subjects the manufacturer to 
a tax of 10/7. ; it used to Le 1007. There is but one article subject to deten- 
tion for a single moment after the duty has been charged: that article is 
paper. Yet one would think that it should be the other way, in consequence 
of paper bearing the label on the face of it. 
for the Excise obliges the manufacturer to keep his paper twenty-four hours 
before he can send it out; and this time is caleulated from the period when 
the officer visits his work. The process of charging the paper is also a pecu- 
liar one, for the paper label which is pasted on must be dry before the duty 
is charged. When this has to be done with regard to every deseription of paper 
and on every ream, and when moreover it has to be weighed and wrapped up by 
the officer, it imposes an amount of labour and consumes a quantity of time, 
which is very singular in this so-called free-trade country. If so much time 
were usclessly expended in the manufacture of any other articles—such as 
gloves, for instance—it would not be allowed to continue a week, for the 
voice of the country would be instantly raised against it. It is because the 
paper-manufacturers are a small body scattered over the country, and are 
not concentrated in a particular locality live the manufacturers of Birming- 
ham and Sheffield, that these unfair restrictions are allowed to continue. Mr. 
Cowan showed the meeting some paper made in Gloucestershire from wheat- 
straw; the cost of the raw material was 2s. a hundredweight, and the tax 
on the manufactured result is 14s. 9d. per hundredweight. Sir Robert Peel 
took off a duty on cotton which was only five-sixteenths or rather less than 
a third of a penny per pound; but here the tax is more than a penny-half- 
penny per pound ; the tax is 700 or 800 per cent on the original value of the 
article ; it is therefore a tax on labour. In Paris, 30,000 females find em- 
ployment in making paper boxes; so that in that metropolis small purchases 
are presented, not in white-brown paper, but in elegant little boxes; those 
boxes come into this country at ten per cent on their value, but if they were 





made in this country they would be taxed 200 per cent on the value of the | 


material. 

Mr. Cassell, a cheap publisher, gave statements having another sort of 
interest — 

He was publishing a history of England for the working classes, which 
was brought out in sixpenny volumes; and when the work was completed 
the tax paid to the Government would not be less than 200/. If the tax 
were repealed, it would enable the publishers of cheap literature to employ 
and pay the first authors of the day, and to issue their publications in a neat 
and handsome garb that would adorn the shelves of the working classes. 
He could tell them that there was nearly 300/. of taxation upon every im- 
pression of the Working Man’s Friend. It had been alleged that if the tax 
were taken off the country would be flooded with the vilest publications: but 
his opinion was precisely the reverse, for he believed if the tax were taken 
off that the mond of England would not be bamboozled with cant and bal- 
derdash ; they would demand good and sound literature, and if it were given 
to them they would understand it. As it is they prefer the translation of 
French literature to our own bad and trashy writing. In his own case, he 
had given in the Working Man's Friend an opportunity to the working 
classes to write in that periodical for themselves; and the result had been, 
that 596 articles had been furnished by the working men of England in the 


But the contrary is the fact, | 





course of ten months. He had not been able to insert the whole of those 
articles, but he had printed and published 130 of them, all of which had been 
contributed by blacksmiths, colliers, and almost all sorts of working men. 
To those men he had awarded prizes and 130 books in payment of their 
writing, and 130 volumes had been given away. In no case had he been 
called upon in the distribution for a low class of literature, but on the con- 
trary for the very highest that could be commanded. It was evident, there- 
fore, that if the working classes possessed a cheap and healthy literature they 
would buy their magazine or newspaper to read at home instead of going into 

Mr. Borthwick said, the object of the meeting was, to appeal ‘to her 
Majesty’s Government in the ensuing session, as to whether they meant 
to pay the debt of honour they had incurred when Sir Henry Parnell’s 
Committee reported— ; 

That Committee sat for the purpose of inquiring from which of all the 
excise-duties the people had the most urgent claim upon the Government 
for relief. The Committee specified three of those duties—the first was 
glass, the second leather, the third paper. The Government of that 
day, like certain wise persons, thought that there was nothing like leather, 
and accordingly they began with leather. That was always the way with 
governments : they were tolerably sure to begin at the wrong end, and so 
But they now stood on 
the ground of paper, and he appealed from Downing Street to the master of 
Downing Street —the public. 

Mr. Holyoake, a leader of the Chartists, moved an addition by way of 
amendment to the original resolution, with the object of comprehending 
the newspaper-stamp and the advertisement-duty, within the seope of the 
agitation for repeal 

“The resolution, with the amendment attached, was more likely to enlist 
the general sympathy of the people. It would prevent this from being con- 
considered a class movement, and would clevate it to the dignity of one re- 
posing on public principle. The gentlemen on the platform well knew that 
the poor man could not now obtain a newspaper: only the rich man could 
have a newspaper; and was the working man, when he was condemned to 
feed upon garbage, to be blamed for the depravity of his taste? Mr. Milner 


| Gibson would put the whole question before the Government and the House 


of Commons, and it would be shown presently that there was a chance of all 
three of these propositions being carried.”” 

Mr. Milner Gibson willingly spoke in favour of the enlarged propo- 
sition 

In Parliament, be had thus brought forward the question as a whole, be- 
cause he saw something like a principle in it. He did not put it as a gestion 
but he said that the imposition of a tax on know- 
ledge was not sound in poliey, and that therefore, whether there was a sur- 
plus or no surplus, it was the duty of those who had the conduct of public 
affairs to make such financial arrangements as would enable Parliament te 
dispense with a description of taxes which were unfit to remain a permanent 
source of revenue. Statesmen might put off the question on financial 
grounds, but the fact was not to be disguised, that there was amongst many 
of them a latent fear of the spread of the knowledge of facts amongst the 
working classes 

The Chairman declared his belief that Mr. Holyoake’s amendment ex- 
pressed the real desires of all the meeting. The resolution was put as 
amended, and carried by acclamation. 

The committee of the Association for Promoting the Relief of Desti- 
tution in the Metropolis, and for improving the condition of the 
poor by means of parochial and district visiting, under the superin- 
tendence of the Bishop of London and clergy, have made a r port 
of the progress of the various provident socicties in connexion with the 
association. During the past year the deposits of the poor so aided were, 
36 socicties, 28,552 depositors, and the amount 13,3667. In 1815 there 


were only 12 socicties, 3744 depositors, and the amount 14517. 


The last day of the Old Year was to have seen the Crystal Palace 
closed in, and in a fit state for the reception of the contributions of ex- 
hibitors. The accomplishment of so creat an undertaking within the 
time allotted was scarcely to be expected, and the difficulty is said to have 
been increased by an enlargement of the building beyond the dimensions 
at first stipulated, in order to give additional space to the superabundant 
articles that claim the privilege of admission. The representations of the 


| state of progress which have appeared in the daily papers, however, sus- 


tained the hope that all would be finished by the Ist of January 1851; 
and the numerous visiters who had been invited on Tuesday last, in the 
anticipation of witnessing the consummation of the work, were dis- 
appointed at seeing the very unfinished state of the building. In facet, a 
considerable portion was not yet covered in, the whole of the transept 
was unglazed, the flooring was laid down on only a very small part, and 
none of the staircases to the galleries were erected. Instead of b holding 
a palace ready for the reception of works of art and manufacture, a busy 


scene of unfinished operations was presented, and we should suppose that 


| a month’s hard work is still required to make the shell and flooring of 


| 


the structure complete. ‘ With respect to the internal appearance of the 
building,” a correspondent apprehends, “ much disappointment will be 
felt by those who have placed reliance on the glowing accounts and pretty 
pictures of the Crystal Palace which have appeared. The exterior is far 
more imposing than is the view within. The height is not sufficient, in 
proportion to the extent of the area enclosed, to produce a grand ciivet : 
even in its present state, with the galleries only partially erected, the 
glass roof secms low, especially when viewed from end to end, and it 
conveys the notion of an immense glass shed, rather than realizes the 
idea of a fairy palace constructed by the genius of Aladdin's lamp. The 
row of trees within the transept is (in our correspondent’s opinion) a 
great disfigurement of the interior. They seem to fill up almost the eutire 
space, and even in their leafless state to darken the ground below. Their 
extraordinary appearance from the South entrance of the building will 
spoil the effect of what would otherwise have been the best because the 
loftiest part of the structure. ‘The impression produced by the interior, 
in its empty condition, is not certainly one of beauty or of grandeur, but 
merely of vastness; and however excellent as a work of engineering skill, 
its merits are not of a kind to excite general admiration as a work of 
architectural design.” 

Parliament Street is still closed and barricaded against the public 
traffic; and the great sewer, though closed along the greater part of its 
route, continues nevertheless an insufferable nuisance. A few days ago, 
the deep and dangerous sewer, which was open in Parliament Street, and 
flanked on cither side by mountains of stinking mud and other pestiferous 
materials, was closed up except a small portion of it at the West end of 
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the street, and the mountains were removed, when the inhabitants and 
the public were congratulating themselves on being about to be relieved 
of the nuisance and the inconvenience; but they were disappointed. 
Fresh cuttings have been made on each side, and the prospect of a cessa- 
tion from this labour of annoyance appears distant and uncertain. A 
large wall of bricks forbids any encroachment on Parliament Street from 
the West, and a formidable combination of planks, barrows, bricks, and 
other materials, prevents intrusion from the East; while uncovered cess- 

ols warn the traveller, who is courageous enough to thread the laby- 
rinths of Parliament Street, that he is in a dangerous locality. At the 
entrance to Whitehall Gardens a deep hole gapes with open mouth to de- 
vour the incautious traveller who approaches it; and behind the Chapel 
Royal a steam-engine continues to puff and pant and take up sewage-water, 
to the great annoyance of the inhabitants and the passers by. Behind 
the United Service Museum men are at work digging away with might 
and main, throwing up mud and pulling down some fine old trees. In 
Scotland Yard the sewer has been closed in and nearly paved over, and 
that at all times crowded and inconvenient thoroughfare is again open to 
the public. At the mouth of the sewer, the scene of the late fatal acci- 
dent, the works are still in progress, but how near completion we could 
not ascertain.— Globe, January 2. 


Mr. Sloane was reéxamined at Guildhall on Monday, on the charge of 
eruelty to his servant, Jane Wilbred; and was fully committed for trial. 
He was liberated on bail to the amount of 5007. and his own recognizances 
for a further sum of 500/. Mrs. Sloane continues in concealment. The 
Guardians of the Poor of the West London Union have offered a reward of 
20/. for her discovery and apprehension. Mr. Sloane’s solicitor has stated 
that she will surrender without hesitation when the day of trial arrives. 
Jane Wilbred, under kind treatment, has lost her emaciated appearance, and 
isresuming her natural aspect of a very well-grown and pleasingly-featured 
girl; her face is described as “ beaming with animation.’ 

At Marylebone Police Office, on Saturday, William Reed was charged with 
uttering atrocious threats against Mr. Potter, one of the Guardians of the 

ish. Reed went to Mr. Potter, and demanded relief; threatened to put a 
knife in him,” when he referred Reed to the proper officers. Before the 
Magistrate, he avowed that he still intended to corer Mr. Potter. He was 
ordered to find sureties to keep the peace for six months, and sent to prison 
for that term in default. 

Five boys, the eldest only fourteen, have been committed by the Clerken- 
svell Magistrate for a burglary at Kingsland. While one of them held a ser- 
vant in talk at the front-door, the others entered at the back of the house 
and carried off divers articles, which were afterwards found secreted in an 
unfinished building. Mr. Tyrwhitt said it was very distressing to see child- 
ren of so tender an age in such a serious situation. Sergeant Judd said that, 
young as they were they were well-known thieves, and “ struck terror to the 
minds of old and weakminded housekeepers.” 


James Hofield was brought up again before the Stratford Magistrates on 
Monday, charged with te. ae driving his engine—that of the Enfield 
express train—into the slow Hertford train, on the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, on the foggy day of the 23d December. Solicitors appeared for him in 
defence, and for the Company in prosecution. The evidence taken was that 
of Blake the guard, Barnes the driver, and Feitch the fireman of the Hert- 
ford train, Murray the station-master, with Annett, Moore, and Randal, 
subordinate officers at the Stratford station. The first three witnesses proved 
that the Hertford train started from London at 4°28 p. m., eight minutes 
late, proceeded slowly, and yet overtook the Brentwood train, and was 
obliged on account of that train to stop at Bow, where otherwise it had no 
call to stop; its engine touched the butlers of the last carriage of the Brent- 
wood train in pulling up at Bow. Thus slow in starting and proceeding, 
directions were left at Bow to look out for and stop for ten minutes the En- 
field express-train, which was following in the wake of the slow trains, and 
had become due at Bow while they were still staying there. The slow trains 





started at intervals, and arrived at Stratford; and just as the hindmost one | 


was leaving Stratford, the Enfield express-train ran up at twenty miles an 
hour, smashed the rear carriages, and caused the serious mutilation of 
many passengers. It seems that the Bow station-master did not 


stop the Enfield express-train ; only one fog-signal was exploded before that | 


train,—a notice which only enjoined caution ; two signals were at first put 
down, which enjoin stoppage, but the pointsman having learned by tele- 
graph that the line was clear up to a particular spot, he removed the second 
signal ; Hotield therefore had only checked his engine at the first signal, and 
on finding no second signal had resumed his full pace. With regard to pace, 
it was proved to be a “ rule,” that in fog no train should pass a station at a 
— rate than three miles an hour; and another “ rule,” that between 

ishopsgate and Stratford trains must ‘ travel at such a reduced speed as to 
enable the enginemen to stop almost instantaneously”; but it was equally 
proved to be the “ practice,’’ that the trains went at rates solely in the dis- 
cretion of the drivers; that rates from fifteen to thirty miles an hour were 
habitual in passing stations, while any remonstrance against such habit was 
unknown; and that stopping “‘ instantly’? was an absurdity—‘“ I never 
heard of such a thing,”’ said Barnes, an old driver; ‘ if I were going at 
eight miles an hour, I might by some great effort pull up in thirty yards.” 
It appears that fifty-two trains stop at Stratford in the course of the day. 

In defence of Hofield, Mr. Rawlins strongly urged the impossibility of fol- 
lowing out the rules as to pace, and the absence of protective accuracy in 
the starting of the trains, “ First, there was the Brentwood train at twenty 
minutes past four, which was started late; then there was the Hertford 
train at half-past four, which was also late; then the Enfield express, at a 
quarter to five, and again the Norwich express at five.” Then, what were the 
precautions on the journey? ‘“ The line was telegraphed for him all right ; 
and he did what he was bound to do, to save his train, passengers, and his 
own life, from being run into by the Norwich express—he went on.” 

The Magistrates consulted privately on their judgment for a quarter of an 
hour. Mr. Cotton, the Chairman, then gave their judgment for the dis- 
charge of Hofield. ‘ Although they did not entirely exonerate the defend- 
ant from some blame, yet they could not overlook the fact that express-trains 
had been permitted to pass stations at a rapid rate without any notice being 
taken of them. And again, the Bench could not close their eyes to the 
irregular and rapid manner in which some of the trains were despatched, 
and at a time when punctuality ought to have been more observed than 
otherwise. It was also apparent that there had been a laxity in carrying 
out the rules, and indeed it was stated that some of them could not be per- 
formed«= i te negligence to the Company, but it was evi- 
dent from-what had | that there were other persons to blame as well 
as the 1 into consideration that an express-train was 
at the junction and the fact that trains had 







bee mitted to pass over unction at a quicker rate than was sanctioned 
by the tules, ey the defendant might have done what he did 
for Best. Ch not sorry for the time the investigation had 


occupa, and he trusted thet Be facts elicited would lead to some important 
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advantage. He had the honour of knowing several of the Directors, and 
he felt sure that they would be as anxious as they were to adopt every pos- 
sible precaution. ey would not consider the question of despatching slow 
trains after express-trains, but how far they were justified in sending express- 
trains immediately after slow ones, and how far their efficient arrangements 
would permit such a traffic.” 


A range Lg er used as stables and farm buildings on the residential 
roperty of Mr. Jacob Bell, the newly-elected Member for St. Alban’s, at 
Yandsworth, was burnt down on The fire is attributed 

‘‘ without doubt’’ to some incendiary. 


ursday night. 





Che Proavinres. 

The electoral contest to which candidates have been looking forward 
in South Nottinghamshire will come to a speedier issue than was ex- 
pected. Mr. Bromley, the Member whose illness and intended resigna- 
tion opened the prospect of a vacancy at the beginning of next session, 
became mortally ill on Friday last week, and died on Sunday evening. 

The provincial demonstrations against the “Papal usurpation” have 
almost all been made. Huntingdon pronounced on Saturday; and Ox- 
fordshire on Thursday, with apologies from Mr. Henley, M.P., for the 
lateness of the manifestation. The two other Members, Mr. Harcourt 
and Lord Norreys, were both absent and unapologized for. Mr. Black- 
stone, the acute M.P. for Wallingford, moved an amendment meant for a 
rebuke to the Tractarian party in the clergy%of the diocese—the omis- 
sion of the words “and laity” from a censure in the address to the 
Crown; and it was unanimously backed by the meeting. , 


Mr. Cobden has been sojourning in Manchester, and while there has 
been assisting by his counsel and advice two of the public institutions of 
the town—the School of Design and the Atheneum. In the carly part 
of last week he attended a public meeting of the friends and supporters 
of the School of Design, and made a speech containing some observa- 
tions of general interest on our relation to other countries as a manufac- 
turing and mercantile people. 

Referring to an observation by Mr. Brotherton, that he could never under- 
stand how it is we should not be equal to other countries in the taste of our 
productions as well as in their quality and their price, Mr. Cobden observed, 
‘* Nature has done so much for us, that we have, in an age when steam- 
power is the great element of productiveness, not felt the necessity of tempt- 
ing our customers by superior taste. We had only to set our steam-engines, 
or shuttles, and looms, and four or five-coloured printing- machines at work ; 
and, if the taste of the article was not so good as it should be, the price 
would be so low that we should be able to sell pretty nearly all we could 
produce to almost all the people in the known world. But we must improve 
if we are to retain our customers. If ever we are to be made second-best in 
the world’s race, it will be by our cousins on the other side of the Atlantic, 
who have coal and iron in a hundred times greater abundance than we have, 
—a little remote, indeed, from the sea-coast, and not so easily got at. But 
we must not despise the competition of the French, as manufacturers, 
They are very deficient in coal and iron, and they have not our sea-ports ; 
but as manufacturers they are equal to any other people on the earth. 
If they had our natural advantages as manufacturers, the French would 
have done all that we have done. Take them in the weaving of silk, and 
look at their Jacquard loom. Take them as calico-printers—we derive al- 
most all we know of calico-printing from them; we have scarcely a colour 
which is not of French invention—scarcely any combination of drugs to 
produce a new effect, but we have borrowed it from the French. In_ taste 
we borrow implicitly from the French. We do not know what we should 
have to print, or what the ladies would wear, till we first find out what the 
French are preparing for the next spring. But the French cannot rival us 
as merchants. They have not the faith the English have. A Frenchman 
cannot send a cargo of goods to the West coast of South America, or China, 
consigned to a person he has never seen, and then go calmly to his country- 
house and wait there in perfect confidence that those goods will be disposed 
of profitably, and accounted for to him, and the ship return with another 
cargo, suitable for some different market. The French as merchants are 
narrow-minded and ignorant, but as manufacturers we cannot despise 
Now, by steam and quick communication, the world is rapidly 
advancing to that state in which, to find a consumption for our pro- 
ducts, we shall require something else besides cheapness—superior taste.’’ 
Comparing the kind of cottons now printed for and used by domestic 
servants and labourers’ wives, with those used by the same class twenty 
years ago—comparing the combination of colours in these with the 
**common navy blues”’ of those—he declared, “‘ the same process is going on 
all over the world, and in a few years we may expect to have the taste of 
almost the whole civilized world assimilated to that of France. Even the 
remote East, which has been stagnant in its mind for a thousand years, even 
the tribes of Central Asia, are now giving up the patterns they have used 
from time immemorial, and learning to adopt the superior taste of French 
fabrics. 

If it were asked why the taste of Manchester had not improved, the reason 
would be seen in the absence of such an institution as this. Mr. Cobden re- 
ferred to his personal acquaintance with the valuable effects on French de- 
sign of the schools of design at Lyons and elsewhere. “ It is well known 
among manufacturers generally, that it is the taste in ribands from which 
primarily all other tastes [respecting matters of dress] originate.” He him- 
self had been sufficiently acquainted with this matter, when engaged in the 
business himself, always to know that when he saw the ribands of the season 
he could get some idea of what the garments in fashion would be afterwards. 
In the dusty and smoky region of St. Etienne great attention is paid to taste 
in the production of ribands ; and there is a school of design there. In Man- 
chester there has been nothing of the sort; but now such an institution is 
rising up here,—an encouraging proof that the necessity of improving the 
taste of articles is felt. 

With regard to the Atheneum, local writers state that the imposing 
yearly meetings of the past have been more productive of éclat than of 
substantial benefit to the institution; it has therefore been resolved to 
hold * soirées on a more limited and economical scale, spread over the 
year at periods of about three months apart.”” Mr. Cobden presided at 
one of these on Friday last week ; and in the course of a speech sketch- 
ing the history of the institution and indicating the most practical mea- 
sures for enlarging its sphere of usefulness, he pointed out a quarter in 
which they might claim a saving of outgoings at the expense of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

The yearly outgoings of the Athenwum are about 1900/7. “ Now I 
find that in the course of the year this institution purchases paper in the 
form of books or newspapers, or paper for printing, to the extent of three 
tons weight: and I find that the duty on that paper amounts to somewhere 
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about 44/.”” Even upon the “ copy-books that are used in the schools of the 
Mechanics Institution or Lyceum, when they are summed up by the hundred- 
weight, the tax is a considerable sum. Then upon the newspapers in their 
news-room they pay between 702. and 80/. for the newspaper-stamp; but out 
of that they get a consideration, the free postage of the newspaper. “ But 
that does not apply to one-half of the papers you buy; for all your London 

apers and all your Manchester papers are brought to you without the in- 
tervention of the post-office at all; and therefore for one-half, at least, of 
the stamps you pay for upon aes, you get no consideration what- 
ever in the shape of postage; and therefore, if the stamp were not im- 
posed to that extent this society would be relieved from an annual charge.” 
* If I take one-half the amount you pay for your paper, and if I add to that 
the increased charge which there is both on books and newspapers in conse- 
quence of that impediment which we all know is offered by the maintenance 
of any tax or duty ofthe kind, I cannot put down the charge which you pay 
annually for these taxes at less than 100/. ; and I believe I am very muc h 
under the mark when I say you pay an inecome-tax of at least 100/. for the 
taxes upon your paper and newpapers. Well, now, I see no reason whatever 
why the institutions generally—I mean Athenwums, and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions, and Lyceums—should not make an effort to relieve themselves of 
this charge. For, bear in mind, if you could but get this abatement of tax- 
ation, one of two things would arise—either you would be able to have a 
much larger amount laid out in newspapers and books for the convenience 
and enjoyment of your members, or you would have a saving of 100/., which 
you might lay out in diminishing your mortgage-debt, or in any other way, 
relieving the pressure of your engagement upon this institution.’’ Antici- 
pating objection to any political bearing of his suggestion, he observed—‘ You 
are men of all political parties here, having one object, which is written in 
large characters over the front of your building, ‘The Advancement and Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge’; therefore if you pray for the removal of taxes which 
work to impede that advancement and diffusion of knowledge, as you are met 
here for that object and no other—if you join in petitioning for the removal 
of these taxes for your sole object, I say it cannot be alleged you are doing so 
for political interest.”’ 

At the Manchester Borough Sessions, after the acquittal of a prisoner 
who had been charged with a larceny, Mr. Pollock his counsel made a 
statement against the Reverend P. J. O'Leary, Chaplain of the Gaol, 
founded on the prisoner's deposition. 

“The Chaplain came into my cell and said—‘ Now I want you to answer 
a question I am going to put to you, and to answer the truth. Let me tell 
you that your case is a very serious one, and I know all about it. You were 
employed by Mr. Hilton?’ I answered, ‘Yes.’ He then said, ‘Ah, you 
see I know all about it.” He then said that he came to me as a friend, to 
advise me to confess all I knew, and where the property had been placed, as 
that was my only chance of obtaining mercy, because my case was a very 


serious one—robbery, for which the heaviest of punishment was inflicted, if 


found guilty, after pleading not guilty. He said ‘There were four trans- 

rted last sessions for the dirst offence : Ido not say you will be transported, 
ut mind, I do not say that you will not.’ I said, U had never had any ot 
the property. He replied, ‘Oh, if that is the case I will bid you good morn- 
ing. T'asked him if he knew when the Sessions were ? He replied, * Yes; 


but as you refuse my advice and have taken your own, I may net answer 


any questions.” ’’ 

Mr. Pollock sincerely ¢rusted that the report might turn out to be in- 
correct ; but he must mention that this was net the first time, nor the 
second, nor the third time, that a statement of the same nature had been 
made. Mr. Armstrong the Recorder and Mr. Maude the Stipendiary 
Magistrate declared that full inquiry should be made. 





At the Warwickslrire Sessions, on Thursday, Jolloway, a turnkey in the 
County Gaol at Coventry was found guilty of procuring a key te be made 
which would fit ninety ef the locks in the gaol, with the object of facilitating 
the escape of Thompson, a prisoner awaiting trial for forging Bank-of-Eng- 
land notes. Thompson had promised Holloway 100/. if he should escape. 
The treacherous turnkey és sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. 

The Norfolk Chronicle describes proceedings before Mr. Gay, a Magistrate 
at Reepham, against Wesleyans, for riotous proceedings in the chapel of Mr. 
Henry Gayford, the local Wesleyan preacher of the North Walsham district, 
who is a supporter of the Conference against the “expelled ministers,’ and 
against the Reform movement which the “expulsions” have set on foot. 
The Wesleyans of Great Witchingham are stated to have asserted their right 
to choose their own preachers; and it is added, “on several occasions when 
the appointed minister arrived he has found the service commenced and the 
ag oceupied by the * Reform preacher.’ ’”’ On Sunday the 24th Novem- 

x, Mr. Povah, the superietendent of the district, went to officiate himself ; 
and, arriving in good time, he got possession of the pulpit; but members of 
the Reform party colleeted in a mob round the building, smashed the win- 
dows with stones, and put the small congregation who had courage to remain 
in fear of personal injury. It appeared, however, that from the first mo- 





ment of commencing the services, the doors of the chapel were not so fully | 


” 


open to the public as that “ all who chose might exter by directions of 
Mr. Povah, the doors were only partially opened, and the riotously-disposed 
were excluded. From this eause the specifie charge under the 52d George 
III. ¢. 155, sec. 12, of disturbiag religious worship in « chapel, could not be 
supported ; and the Magistrate dismissed the persons accused,—expressing 
his regret that their disgraceful proceedings should thas escape summary 
puniehment. 


Davissg burglaries are still a feature of the Provincial news. 

Two men are in custody on suspicion of having been engaged in nocturnal 
depredations on the borders of Essex and Hertford. 

Nottingham has been much excited by the presence of a gang of burglars, 
supposed to have come from London or Liverpool, who have attempted divers 
robberies, and have succeeded in effecting one. Mr. Lamb, a jeweller and 
eee, was in the habit of leaving his premises at night only guarded 
xy adog; the burglars climbed over some roofs, and managed by a daring 
leap to descend on the top of Mr. Lamb's house; they broke through the 
tiles, and effected an entry. Next morning, the dog was found with his 
throat cut, and the place had been plundered of watches and other valuables. 


An inquiry has been commenced by the Coroner of the Selby district, into 
the causes of the death of the three men, Varley, Garrick, and Tindale, who 
were killed when nine waggons ran down an incline on the North Midland 
Railway, and dashed into a passenger-train which was starting from the Old 
Milford Junction station. It has been proved that Edward Grimstone, the 
guard, had the control of the management of the train for securing its safety. 
The whole train consisted of nearly thirty carriages; at the Old Milford 
Junction it was divided into halves, for the engine to take it up a steep ac- 
clivity to Garforth. It is a regulation that the guard should bring up the 
rear of eaeh train with his break-van; and on going up to Garforth with the 
first half of the train, Grimstone did attach his break-van, and take his place 
in it; but on coming back from Garforth, he did not take the trouble to de- 


riages of the second half of the train were timber-carriages, on which the 
guard could not take position; and to manage the breaks which existed in 
some of the middle carriages, he must have “ stood on the sole of the car- 
riage’’—an unpleasantly dangerous position ; so on going up the incline the 
second time, Grimstone took his place on the engine with the driver and 
stoker : these men had reminded him of the break-van on going down, but 
he said, “* Never mind.” As the engine ascended the incline a second time 
with the fourteen remaining carriages, nine of the carriages became detach- 
ed, in some way not understood, ran down the incline, and caused the loss 
of life at the Old Milford Junction. Grimstone himself, on examination, 
admitted that in strictness he acted “ contrary to rule”’ ; but he said, * it 
is the general custom not to take down the break-van for the second portion 
of a train, but to use a red tail-lamp.”” Some doubt seems to be entertained, 
whether if Grimstone had been in his proper place with the break-van he 
could have stopped so heavy a portion of the train as nine carriages from 
running down the steep decline. One person is said to have stated that the 
runaway carriages passed the Micklebury station at only four or five miles 
an hour, and that he could have got on them and “ breaked”’ them if he 
had known what they were; at the instant of the collision, the descending 
carriages had acquired a velocity of twenty miles an hour. The inquiry is 
still in progress 

A son has accidentally killed his father on the Bath road, near Bristol 
Mr. Wooles, an innkeeper, had some words with his wife, and struck her; 
the son remonstrated; the futher seized a stick to strike the young man; 
the latter caught hold of a gun to defend himself, it exploded, and Mr. 
Wooles was mortally wounded. The son was not aware that the gun was 
loaded, and the Coroner's Jury were convinced that the homicide was quite 
accidental. Before his death, the innkeeper made a will, leaving his pro- 
perty between the son who killed him and another son. 

An old lady has been killed at Leeds by incautiously “ tasting" essential 
oil of almonds. Her neice had bought twopennyworth for confectionery ; 
she tasted it, and the aunt followed her example; but unfortunately she 
swallowed about fifteen drops, and in a few moments she was dead. 

A little chimney-sweeper has perished at Manchester in the flue of a ma- 
nufactory. It appeared at the inquest that there was a great want of cau- 
tion in the engineer and the master sweeper: the flue had not been saffi- 
ciently cooled and ventilated, and the poor boy was suffocated by the heated 
gases, as well as burnt by falling on the hot soot. The Coroner's Jury di- 
rected that a copy of the depositions be sent to the Watch Committee, with 
a request that the partics concerned should be prosecuted for using climbing- 
boys contrary to law. 


” 


IRELAND. 

The new Lord Mayor of Dublin, Mr. Arthur Lee Guinness, was in- 
stalled, with unusual pomp and ceremony, on New-Year's Day. Creat 
preparations were made for a civie pageant, but very unfavourable wea- 
ther disappointed the citizens in this respect. The proceedings at the 
first mecting of the new Corporation were of a cordial tone and diruified 
demeanour, very favourally contrasted with those of the defunct body. 
Mr. Guinness set an example of amenity by thanking in a very marked 
way Mr. John Reynolds, the late Lord Mayor, for his hearty assistance 
in making the transition from the old state of things to the new, a change 
pleasant as well as advantageous to all. On the motion of Alderman 
Roe and Mr, Chambers, a vote was passed, in which only Alderman 
Rooney and Mr. Barlow refused to join, giving the marked thanks of the: 
Corporation to Mr. Reynolds, for the ‘courtesy, impartiality, and judg- 
ment,” which had distinguished his presidency over its deliberations, and 
for the efficient manner in which he had discharged the duties of Chief 
Magistrate. 

A correspondence has taken place between Colonel Dunne,.MLP., and 
Mr. G, A. Hamilton, M.DP., with reference to the apprehended abolition 
of the Viceroyalty. Mr. Hamilton declares his views on the subject 
changed, and that he is now prepared to oppose such a measure ; believing 
it to be in furtherance ofa P lie y of centralization, of which he dis approves 


The returns of the Clerks of the Peace, of the claimants under the new 
Franchise Act, are now completed, with the lists of objections which are 
to be heard at the revision before the Assistant Barristers. So far as can 
| be judged by the materials at present available, the entire constituency of 
Ireland will considerably execed two hundred thousand. In the boroughs 
there will be no great augmentation, but in the counties generally the in- 
erease will be immense, as contrasted with the existing electoral bodies, 
which, since the famine, had been in a rapid state of decay. In the city 
of Dublin the new constituency will not much exceed that originally esta- 
blished by the Reform Act. In the Western counties the increase will 
be much less in proportion than in some of the Midland counties. For 
instance, Roscommon, which had, after the first registry under the Re- 
| form Act, a constituency of nearly 3000, will not now have more than 
| 1800 electors of all classes. But Meath, which had not under the Reform 
| Act 2000, and which has not now more than 400 electors, will have 

between 4000 and 5000 under the new Franchise Aet.— Dahlin Corvespon- 
| dent of the Morning Chronicle, Dec. 31. 


The Poor-law Commissioners have intimated to the several unions in 
Ireland the necessity that they levy another “ rate in aid” to defray the 
expenses of some still embarrassed unions; 2d. in the pound is therefore 
called for. The “ order” has been received with “ surprise and indig- 
nation’’; and it will be opposed on legal grounds by the Ballinasloe 
Union, and most likely by other unions. The act under which the order 
is made, 12 Victoria, is entitled “An act to make provision, until the 
31st day of December 1850, for a general rate in aid of certain distressed 
unions and electoral divisions in Ireland”; and the fifth section of the 
act recites, that an account shall be made up of the sums expended under 
this act to the 31st December 1850: the Ballinasloe Board contends that 
the rate in aid now called for cannot be struck within the time of the 
operation of the act, and that therefore the striking of it at all would be 
illegal. 

The Messrs. Birch, the eminent distillers of Roscrea, have converted 
their distillery into flax-mills, and have set on foot a subscription to esta- 
blish a flax socicty in their locality. 





The Mountfield Police, in Tyrone, having diseovered an illicit distillery in 
the country, made three men prisoners. While conveying them away, the 
officers were fired upon from some heath, and one of them was wounded in 
the thigh. The Police replied with a running fire from their rear-rank, and 
succeeded in carrying off their prisoners. It was found necessary to ampu- 
tate the wounded man’s leg. 





tach and bring back his break-van. It so happened that th: two last :ar- 
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SCOTLAND. 


A correspondent of the Arbroath Guide, residing near Balmoral, de- 
scribes the good effects of the solicitude of Queen Victoria and her family 
for the welfare of the poor in the vicinity of Balmoral— 

“The Queen, the Queen-mother, the Prince, and their interesting family, 
have, like summer birds, taken wings and fled to a more genial clime. Their 
residence amongst us, however, has done much good. A school has been 
founded and a school-house built at Strathgirnoch, on the Abergeldie estate, 
and male and female teachers are to be placed there and provided for. The 
poorer description of children in the district, and those at a distance from the 
parochial school, are to be the pupils; and the whole at our gracious Queen’s 
expense. A number of neat cottages are also in course of erection near Bal- 
moral, and at Knocks, on the Birkhall estate. The mansion of the last-men- 
tioned property is to be enlarged for Prince Albert.” 

It is said that the Reverend Dr. John Smith, first minister of the parish 
of Montrose, will be proposed as Moderator of the next General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. 

We understand that the Right Reverend David Low, LL.D., Bishop of 
Moray and Ross, has intimated his resignation of that office; his advan- 
eed years and increased intirmities having rendered him unable for the 
due discharge of his duties. —Elyin Courant. 

We understand that the question as to what the law of Scotland says 
upon the subject of marriage with a deceased wife's sister will shortly be 
settled, as a man is now in gaol who is to be indicted for incest on ac- 
count of having formed such a connexion, and the Law-oflicers of the 
Crown have refused to release him on bail. — Edinburgh Witness. 

The Elgin Courier states that a number of influential farmers in that 
district contemplate the formation of a Tenant League, to secure a re- 
adjustment of rents, &c. 





Foreign aud Culauial. 

Grermany.-—From Dresden we have the accounts of the speeches made 
by Prince Schwarzenberg and Barow Manteutfel, at the opening of the 
Conferences ; and are little the wiser. The Ministers were mutually po- 
lite, and that was all. Tieir hopes of harmony, do not seem to have been 
interrupted by Bavarian demands of representation for the peoples, as 
was last week reported : if any such demand was made we have no fur- 
ther particular of it ; and it is most likely that the real expression used 
related to the minor governments and not their peoples. The plenipo- 
tentiaries had organized themselves into tive Committees, to deliberate 
respectively on the sphere of operations of the Dict, the frame of the high- 
est organs of the Dict, the powers of the highest authorities of the Dict, 
the material interests of the Confederation, and the business duties of 
protocolling the whole matter in form. 

The Elector of Hesse has been carried back to his Northern capital, at 
the head of Austro-Bavarian troops ; and it is reported that the Austrian 
army is under immediate orders for Holstein, to enforce the resolutions 
of the two great “ collectivities ”* of German States, which are now repre- 
sented by Austria and Prussia in executive harmony, as the Federation 
was hitherto represented by Austria alone. ‘The papers have published a 
portion of a despatch by Prince Schwarzenberg “ to only a very few of 
the important Ministers of the Emperor in foreign countries.” An in- 
genious Prussian might, perhaps, as he cons its phrases, reconcile the 
whole to a formal consistency with Prussia’s success in her diplomatic 
game at Olmiitz and in the diplomacy of the general arming subsequently, 
but it is impossible for him to misinterpret the éone of contemptuous suc- 
cess which the Austrian Cabinet adopts in covert reference to Prussia— 

“You have been informed by my despatch of the 27th ultimo that the 
Baron de Manteuffel had demanded of me an interview in the most earnest 
manner, and that some hours later he informed me by the telegraph that, in 

ursuance of the positive orders of the King of Prussia, he should proceed to 

Imiitz without even waiting for my answer. His Majesty the Emperor 
considered it his duty to meet the wishes so ardently expressed by the King. 
I consequently received the order to repair to Olmiitz; where I conferred 
on the 27th and 29th ultimo with the Minister, M. de Manteuffel. It was 
necessary to overcome great difliculties, in order that an effort at arrange- 
ment should at that moment produce any result. But we did not for a sin- 
gle instant forget how many interests were at stake if in the actual position 
of Europe a contlict between Austria and Prussia was not avoided; and we 
fully recognized how favourable was the concurrence of cireumstances to en- 
able us to mect on such an occasion the sincere efforts of so decided a repre- 
sentative of the Peace party in Prussia. Our sincere desire was to codperate 
in these efforts, and to contribute as much as possible in ensuriny to them a 
victory over passions and fatal pretentions. We have, then, been very much 
disposed to prove by all meaus in our power that we were very far from pro- 
fitting by the immense advantages of our position to humiliate Prussia, or to 
deprive her of the portion of intluence she is justly entitled to. We, moreover, 
sought to appreciate the benefits which would result from a sincere recon- 
ciliationas highly as our duties permitted us. The subjoiued protocol contains 
the result of the Conferences of Olmiitz. This protocol has received the approval 
of the Emperor, our most gracious master, and also, as I learn from a de- 
spatch from Berlin, that of his Majesty the King of Prussia. We have just 
recommended it to our allies, in order that they also may give it their ap- 
proval. It will not escape your notice, that the Lmperial Cabinet, while 
consenting to a cessation of the isolated position of Prussia in the affairs of 
the Germanic Confederation, will not have desired to make any sacrifice 
which could not have been made without prejudice.to the essential object of 
the policy followed by Austria and by the other German Governments that 
have remained faithful to their duties as members of the Confederation. In 
order to understand that it could not be otherwise, it is suflicient to east a 
glance on the position we occupied previous to the Conferences of Olmiitz, 
and on that we shall be ready to take in consequence of these conferences. 
Austria entered into the lists to maintain the Federal Constitution of Ger- 
many created by treaties. It became our duty to enforce our absolute rights 
on this fundamental question, in which the foreign powers themselves, as it 
appears to us, could not remain completely, and without danger, neutral. 
From the very commencement we have acted with confidence in the moral 
force of this position, and have renounced, with general approbation, any 
thought of exercising the least constraint with respect to the members of the 
Confederation who thought they could withdraw themselves from the recog- 
nition of the legal organ of the Confederation. When these members of the 
Confederation became thus excluded from their task of watching in common 
over the affairs of the Confederation, the measures of execution were neces- 
sarily limited to repel the attacks that might be attempted against the action 
of the Federal Diet, acting im virtue of the appeal that might be made on it 
by the states which recognized it. It became necessary for us to prevent 





such attacks, and we did so by obtaining from Prussia, from the commence- _ 


| ment of the last month, the solemn assurances that the execution of the 


| Federal decisions im Electoral Hesse and in Holstein should not encounter 
any opposition. 

“Prussia has corroborated those assurances at Olmiitz. In place of a 

| simple laissez-faire, which was not without grave imconvenience, she has 
offered her active coéperation in the sense of the Federal decisions. Under 
these circumstances, it becomes necessary to appretiate the great value of 
this recent and happy change, with reference to the grave questions which 
affect the Confederation. We have disclaimed all pretensions of a share in 
the direction of the Federal affairs beyend the legal forms, and disclaimed 
such so long as it could be feared that.a concession in this respect might be- 
come, in the hands of those who were lately our adversaries, a means of 
calling in question the fundamental basis of the Confederation and the ac- 
complishment of its duties, and of thus putting in peril the equilibrium and 
the peace of Europe. But if these fears were successfully removed—if posi- 
tive guarantees could be obtained that the action of Prussia would be in 
harmony with the object of the Confederation, we ought to suggest to our- 
selves the question, if in this case it would not be more advantageous for the 
Federal body, as for all Europe, while awaiting a complete reérganization of 
the Confederation, to open once more to the members who were not any 
lenger separated from us but by mere difliculties of form the means of parti- 
cipation in the affairs of the Confederation. 

“The Imperial Cabinet could not hesitate to reply in the aflirmative to 
this question, in presence of the engagements contracted by Prussia at Ol- 
miitz. HKven some time previously, the Constitution of the Union of the 
28th of May 1849 had been abandoned; and there was consequently a pro- 
bability that the deliberations commenced with respect to the revision of the 
Federal Pact might be arranged so as to secure the approbation of all its 
members. 

* It was for those reasons that it was agreed at Olmiitz, to act in common 
and in conformity with the decisions of the Dict in the affairs of Electoral 
llesse and of Holstein. In this state of affairs, we were enabled to under- 


| take to persuade the Elector not to continue his reclamations against the stay 


of the Prussian troops in his states; and to suggest, that by an express re- 
quest addressed to the Prussian Government, he should afford that Govern- 
ment an opportunity of taking part—without any violation of the law— 
in the measures intended to pacify the country. 

** As for Holstein, it was the decisions adopted at Frankfort in the name 
of the Confederation, in which Prussia undertook to codperate. It is a great 
satisfaction to us, that the execution so warmly desired by all the powers 
who signed the treaty concluded with Denmark is one of the first —— 
for the accomplishment of which the members of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion have again united.” 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times gives an abstract of the financial 
resources of Prussia for the present year. 

“ The revenue from the indirect taxes for 1851 is estimated at 30,066,300 
thalers. In 1849 they amounted to 29,171,924 thalers: the inerease of 
894,376 is ascribed to the greater amount received on the stamp-duty and 
the tax on beet-reot sugar. The whole amount of the revenue is made up 
from the following items—import, export, and transit-duties, 13,500,000 
thalers; import-duty on wine and tobacco in leaf, 200,000 thalers; duty on 
beet-root sugar, 800,000 thalers; from weighing, sealing, and ticket- 
fees, 40,0000 thalers; navigation-tolls on the Elbe, the Weser, the Rhine, 
and the Mosel, 520,000 thalers; duty and transit-duty on brandy, 4,100,000 
thalers; duty on malt and beer, 1,100,000 thalers; duty on native-grown 
wine, 40,000 thalers; duty on native-grown tobacco, 130,600 thalers; 
the octroi on flour and cattle, 2,290,000 thalers ; highway tolls, 1,200,000 
thalers; tolls on bridges, harbours, and canals, 800,000 thalers; fees on 
mortgages and legal documents in the Court of Appellation of Cologne, 
160,000 thalers ; fines for defrauding tolls and other indirect taxes, 62,000 
thalers; duty on almanacks, 2,012 thalers; miscellaneous, consisting of 
the contributions of the communes to the rent of official residences and other 
expenses, 121,688 thalers.”’ 

Francr.—The Legislative Assembly has again been waging @ war of 
authority with the Executive. Allais, the denouncer of a plot to assassi- 
nate M. Dupin and Changarnier, the members of the Committee of Per- 
manence which sat while the Assembly enjoyed its brief holyday a few 
weeks since, was tried before the Correctional Court of Police on Thurs- 
day last weck, for the calumnious denunciation. His declarations at the 
trial, like his original denunciation, is described as full of absurdities and 
glaring untruths ; and yet it is maintained and believed by many in Paris 
that some sort of plot was concocted—that, probably Allais was only an 
unconscious instrument. The correspondent of the 7émes thus sums up 
the curious features of the conduct of M. Yon, the special Commissary of 
Police of the Assembly, to whom the denunciation was first made— 

** Allais makes his report to his immediate superior, M. Yon, induced by 
the promise of the latter that it is te be kept a secret from all. This im- 
portant report is kept by the Commissary of Police of the Assembly several 
days without communicating it to the proper authority ; and it is only when 
the day appointed for the murder of General Changarnier and M. Dupin had 
long passed away that it is communicated. When the Magistrate urges the 
necessity of producing Allais asa witness against those aceused of meditating 
murder, the Commissary of Police promises to find out this important wit- 
ness, and then keeps him concealed for three days in a hiding-place in the 
Assembly itself. ‘The Commissary now deelares Allais to be a trustworthy, 
honest man; while some short time since, when the same Allais was under 
a similar charge as the present, he described him to be a silly fellow, in- 
capable of being intrusted with anything, and unworthy of belief.” 

Allais was found guilty; and was condemned to be imprisoned for a 
year, and fined 300 francs and costs. It seems that a fortnight since, the 
Government called on the Bureau of the Assembly to dismiss M. Yon 
for want of discretion, and also for informal conduct in the Allais busi- 
ness in not reporting the matter to M. Carlier, the Prefect of Police. M. 
Yon appealed to the Assembly to maintain him as its own independent 
officer, owing no duty to the Prefect. The Assembly took up his case in 
this light, and refused to dismiss him. M. Baroche threatened to 
resign; and the question was throwing the Ministry into a new crisis, 
when M. Yon considerately removed the original ditticulty by a volun- 
tary resignation. 

But concurrently with the Yon affair, there has also been the “ affaire 
Mauguin.” M. Mauguin, a member of the Assembly, was cast into the 
prison of the Rue de Clichy, on an arrest for debt founded on a judgment 
pronounced by the Tribunal of Commerce on the 7th January 1845, He 
claimed the privilege accorded by the Constitution of 1848, which gives 
Representatives anexemption from imprisonment for civil and commercial 
matters ; and M.de Larochejacquelin brought the matter before the Assem- 
bly. In the Charter of 1830 this exemption was clearly expressed, but 
in the Constitution of 1848 the exemption is not so clear: freedom from 
arrest in criminal cases is provided for, but no parallel provision is made 
in civil cases; because, said M. de Larochejacquelin, corporal punish- 
ment in eivil cases was abolished when the Constitution was passed. M. 
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Rouher, the Minister of J ustice, insisted on the constitutional wisdom 
of preserving clearly the distinctness of the legislative and judicial func- 
tions, and the independence of the judicature. M. \V atimesnil vigorously 
asserted the “ paramount sovereignty of the Assembly, which was per- 
sonified in its members.” If one Representative might be arrested, the 
‘Assembly might be mutilated by the arrest of a hundred. The Minister 
reiterated his points with earnest pertinacity ; but a large majority over- 
ruled him, and determined to send an officer immediately with an “order” 
for the liberation of M. Mauguin. M. Dupin with alacrity despatched 
M. Baze, the Assembly's chief huissier—a zealous equivalent to the dig- 
nified Sergeant-at-Arms in the English House of Commons: the gaolers 
of M. Mauguin were told that military would be brought in case of re- 
sistance, and thereupon they sct their prisoner at liberty. The Executive, 
angry at this defeat, instigated the creditor to bring an action for the 
illegal rescue; and some members of the Assembly in their turn bribed 
him to quietness by an offer to pay the debt. He has sided with the Exe- 
cutive, and given notice of an action. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times quotes from the Constitutionnel, 
and vouches as “correct,” the following conversation between President 
Bonaparte and M. Dupin, on Wednesday, when the President of the As- 
sembly and some members of the Bureau waited on the President of the 
Republic to pay him the compliments of the season. 

M. Dupin—“ Monsieur le Président, I bring you the sincere wishes of the 
Bureau.’ 

The President of the Republic—“ Monsicur le Président, I receive the wish- 
es which you bring me, and I doubt not that they are sineere. It is im- 
portant that the good harmony of the powers should uot be disturbed in the 
times of difficulty through which we have to pass.”’ 

M. Dupin—* All the acts of the Assembly, all those of the Bureau, are in- 
spired by a deep attachment for your person and the warmest desire to pre- 
serve a good understanding between the two powers of the state.” 

The President of the Republic—*I am willing to believe it, Monsicur le 
Président, sinee you tell me so. You and I, each within the limits of our 
functions, ought to occupy ourselves in making the laws of the country and 
the authority given us by the constitution respected, without one power en- 
croaching on the other. I do not care about the prolongation of my powers, 
but I am anxious, when I deliver up to the people the power which | have 
received from it, to return it intact and respected. My conviction is that 
France desires peace and order, and it will consider that of the two powers 
which should attack the other in the wrong.” 

M. Dupin—* It has always been so in our eountry. 
the sentiments which I express to you.” 

The President of the Republic—“ It is fortunate that there are epochs 
which separate, as it were, the past from the future. One wra has just 
finished, another commences. Let us hope.” 

Inp1a.—The Indian mail from Bombay at the middle of December is 
generally of trifling interest. One point in the latest news is painful : 
our troops in the Punjaub are suffering deeply from disease. Of the gar- 
rison at Lahore, 7471 rank and file, 1192 were in hospital ; one regiment 
of 819 men had 396 in hospital. At Peshawur the Seventy-first Native 
Infantry had moved into camp at Chumkunee, a few miles on the Attock 
road, with 600 men in hospital. The three regiments at Delhi are said to 
be “ disorganized for all purposes of discipline,” by low intermittent fever. 
A Court-martial on Major Bartleman, of the Forty-fourth Native In- 
fantry, had found him “ guilty of conduct unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, in having at Barrackpore, in pursuance of an 
endeavour to seduce the affections of Mrs. Shelton, wife of Lieutenant 
Shelton, Thirty-cighth Light Infantry, written to her, on or about the 
22d of August 1850, a highly unbecoming note.” The Court had sen- 
tenced him to be cashiered, but had recommended him to mercy on the 

ound of Major Bartleman’s long services, and on the ground that his 

ult, “however reprehensible, has still not always been considered as 
necessarily subversive of military discipline.” Sir Charles Napier had 


You may rely upon 


confirmed the sentence of cashiering with sharp animadversions on the | 


recommendation to mercy, as an endeavour by the Court “to throw upon 
the Commander-in-chief the odium of refusing that which its own sen- 
tence renders it impossible for him to grant without insulting the officers 
of the Bengal Army in general and those of the Forty-fourth in parti- 
eular. 


Tue Carre or Goon Horr.—Papers from Cape Town, of the 6th 
November, say that the apprehensions of a Caffre inroad had vanished. 
Sir Harry Smith had scampered to King Williams Town, and been present 
unexpectedly at a mecting of the chiefs there, on the 26th October. There 
was present Jan Tzatzoe, Pato, Umbala, Umkie, Sawayna, Toise, Johan- 
nes, Nonoebie, Jabblar, Klo Klo, (Sandilli’s brother,) Tolo, Dodo, Stock’s 
brother, and Sonto’s son. The chiefs said they preferred being under 
the British rule, and having their property protected, to living like 
monkeys in the bush. They did not want war. They were the children 
of his Excellency; “if they were disobedient he must punish them ac- 
eordingly.”” Klo-Klo said his brother Sandilli had not come because a 
fall from his horse had hurt him and made him unable to rise. Sir 
Harry Smith answered—that was a lie; Sandilli was afraid. But, said 
Sir Harry, “tell him I do not wish to hurt him; let him come in as my 
son; I will protect him.” The Frontier Times thus reports the rest— 

“On mentioning the rumours that were spread abroad in_ the 
colony, Sir H. Smith wished to know who had thus alarmed the colonists ; 
he understood they had origimated with the native Gaika tribes. He 
was suprirsed that they should be such fools as to believe in such a fool 
—a boy prophet who was all over grease, and as black as a coal. If 
they were not happy, continued his Excellency, and wanted war, he would 
make war with them (holding up a long stick with a brass knob at the end, 
called generally the stick of peace). 1 will make war, and bring my troops 

Cape Town in four days, as | came myself; and I will drive you all over 
the Kei, and get Krili to drive you to the Umzimvoobo, and I will be there 
too—I was there onee; you know it— ud then get Faku te drive you 
further; and then you will be scattere! over the earth, as beasts of the 
field and vagabonds. But the good I wi! protect and asssist, and be their 
father. I will kill every one that will not fight on my side. There is a God 

ve ; he knows all things. 

“There were about 350 Kaffirs in all; and the meeting separated peace- 
ably, his Excellency inviting the chiefs into the house. The chiefs were 
very humble, more especially Pato; and came forward at his Excellency’s 
request to shake hands with him, as a token of peace and allegiance to the 
Queen, as British subjects. 

“Tt is understood that Mr. C. Brownlee has gone to find out Sandilli, and 
endeavour to get him to come here before the Governor leaves. 


| Unrrep Stares.—The American accounts include the annual report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Corwin, on which are based most of 
| the recommendations in the recent message from President Fillmore. 

Mr. Corwin calculates the present and prospective cost of the Mexican war, 
and sets forth the comparative receipts and expenses of the Government till 
| the year ending June 1852. He estimates, that “ the sum of 138,148,330 
dollars, exclusive of 13,387,544 dollars interest of the war-debt, will be re- 
quired to sustain the faith of the Government, or arising in consequence of its 
acts during a period subsequent to June 1845 and prior to the Ist July 1852.’ 
The receipts of the fiscal year 1849-50 (ending 30th June) were 49,606,718 
dollars, including a balance from the previous year of about two millions of 
dollars : the receipts of the same year were but 43,002,168 dollars ; so that 
there was a surplus on the Ist July 1850 of 6,604,544 dollars. The expenses 
of 1850-51 were 54,312,544 dollars ; the receipts 53,853,597 dollars; giving 
a surplus of only 458,996 dollars. In the year 1851-52, the receipts will be 
47,258,996 dollars, and the expenses 48,124,993 dollars ; leaving a deficit of 
865,996 dollars. It is to meet this progressive decrease, ending in a deficit, 
that Mr. Corwin has made the suggestions which President Fillmore em- 
bodied in recommendations for the imposition of higher tariff-rates. Such 
rates, the report argues, will both augment the revenue and afford a fostering 
protection to the interests of American manufactures. 

Among the points of fact advanced by the statistical portion of the 
report is the assertion that the supply of gold from the mines of the United 
States, in California and elsewhere, may be calculated at 50,000,000 dol- 
lars annually. Mr. Corwin expresses his belief that the American Go- 
vernment “ may calculate safely on an export of gold, for several 
years to come, of at least from 10,000,000 dollars to 15,000,000 dollars 
annually, exclusive of what goes abroad direct from California, without 
any detrimental effect upon the currency or business of our people.” 
| ‘The amount of coinage at the Mint in Philadelphia during the month 
just passed has exceeded 4,000,000 dollars ; and, if the experiments now pro- 
gressing under the authority of Congress for testing a new process of assay- 
ing should equal the expectations which have been formed respecting it, the 
capabilities of that establishment will be extended to the coinage of 8,000, 
monthly ; and, with the branch mint, at New Orleans, will be fully able to 
furnish coin, without any unreasonable delay, for all the future probable re- 
ceipts of gold-dust and bullion.” Nevertheless, he recommends that the 
Mint be empowered to grant to the holders of bullion certificates of its re- 
ecipt at the Mint, which shall be made receivable for all dues of the United 
States. ‘ Under this system, the holders of bullion would always realize the 
full value, without abatement or discount, so soon as it was assayed ; which, 
generally, would be in a few days, and without waiting until it was actuall 
coined. Such certificates would be freely received on deposit as specie by 
the banks of the country, to be paid out to their customers who might have 
duties or other dues to pay into the public treasury, and would greatly faci- 
litate such payments by avoiding the constant counting and recounting of 
large amounts of coin for the purpose."’ 

The other political facts in the news may be briefly stated. In the 
Senate, Mr. Benton had introduced a bill embodying a magnificent scheme 
for carrying a treble road from St. Louis on the Mississippi to the Bay of 
San Francisco on the Pacifie coast of California. The line would include 
a railroad, a plank-road, and a common highway, with military posts ; the 
Indian titles would be bought, and a tract of 100 miles wide be granted 
for settlers and public purposes. The line would be 1600 miles in direct 
length; there would be one branch of 300 miles to Santa Fé, and another 
branch to Oregon of 500 miles: the whole amount of land granted would 
be 150,000,000 acres. In the House of Representatives, a Government 
measure for the reduced postage had been made a special order of the day 
for early discussion. A resolution had been adopted by the House of Re- 
presentatives to refer to the Committee on Naval Affairs a proposition 
that the President should give notice to Great Britain of a desire to with- 
draw the squadron at present stationed on the West coast of Africa to co- 
operate with us in suppressing the slave-trade. 

The navigation of the American rivers was on the point of being closed 
by the frost. Boats were already ice-bound on the Mississippi, at St. 
Louis ; and the closure of the Hudson was daily looked for. 

The Anglo-Norman steamer had blown up, on the Mississippi, with 
three hundred persons on board: nearly a hundred were killed. Three 
editors of newspapers, M. Senator Junius Beebe, and a number of leading 
| citizens, were among those who perished. 
| The steamer Knoxville, bound for Nashville, while pushing from the 
Levee, on the 18th December, burst all her boilers ; killing and wound- 
ing about twenty persons, and damaging boats lying alongside. 


Canapa and New Brunswick.—Canadian letters state that a large 
trade is springing up between the Provinces and the United States. In 
1845 there was ** not a bushel of wheat nor a barrel of flour” imported 
into Oswego from Canada; but in 1849 there were reecived at Oswego 
200,000 barrels of flour and 618,200 bushels of wheat, the produce of the 
Provinces. The imports into the Provinees had correspondingly in- 
creased. The St. Lawrence was full of ice on the 18th December, and 
the thermometer had fallen to 7° below zero at Montreal and 13° below 
zero at Quebec. 

A letter from Halifax, through New York, of the 12th December, 
states that an immense fire had ravaged the city. It commenced in the 
North Barracks, and destroyed them and a square of about one hundred 
houses, bounded by Jacob, Duke, and Albemarle Streets ; a district — 
inhabited by the poor. The wires of the electric telegraph to New Yor 
were destroyed. 





Alisrellanrans, 

Tuesday's Gazette notified that the Queen has been pleased to grant 
the dignity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom to Major-General Walter 
Raleigh Gilbert, G.C.B. ; to Mr. James Matheson, of Lewis in the count 
of Ross and of Achany in the county of Sutherland; and to Mr. Rich 
Tufton, of Appleby Castle in the county of Westmoreland, Skipton Castle 
in the county of York, and THothficld Place in the county of Kent. 
General Gilbert served with distinction in the war of the Punjaub; Mr. 
Matheson was formerly head of the great firm of Eastern traders, Mathe- 
son, Jardine, and Co.; Mr, Tufton is the inheritor of the vast estates of 
the late Earl of Thanet. 

Some weeks since, we stated that the Earl of Chichester was to be 
sroposed for the vacant office of Chairman of Committees in the House of 

rds next session. Since then, however, it has been found that his 
Lordship could not possibly discharge the duties of that office along with 
those which devolve on him as head of the Ecclesiastical Commission ; and 
all intention of putting him forward has been reluctantly a 
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We believe we are correct in stating that Lord Wharncliffe will be now 
proposed to fill the vacant office, with every likelihood of suecess.— Globe. 

Colonel Hugh Rose, Consul-General for Syria, has been appointed 
Secretary of Embassy at Constantinople. By this appointment a saving 
of 1000/. a year will be effected, as it is not probable that the vacancy in 
Syria will be again filled up.— Globe. 

We regret to learn that General Sir J. Willoughby Gordon, the Quar- 
termaster-General, lies dangerously ill with a severe attack of bronchitis. 
The General was recovering, when he relapsed on Monday last; since 
which his physician, Dr. Maclachlan, has been in constant attendance. 
Sir Willoughby is of the same age as the Duke of Wellington, and has 
been Quartermaster-General of the Army since 1812.—Standard. 

We are informed by a friend and correspondent of Lord Brougham, now 
in Edinburgh, that his Lordship’s eye is now considered to be quite safe 
by the most experienced of London oculists. Lord Brougham has, during 
his sojourn at his chateau near Cannes, been engaged in some difficult ex- 
perimental researches on the diffraction of light.— Edinburgh Witness. 

We understand that on receipt of information of the prevalence of Asiatic 
cholera in Jamaica, Earl Grey requested the attention of the General 





Board of Health to the accounts, and their advice on the application of | 


the West India merchants for additional medical aid for that island. 
The reply of the Board was, that judging from the reported progress of 
the epidemic in the towns affected, it would most probably have spent its 
force there before any assistance could be sent out; and that it would be 
impracticable to organize here within the time any sufficient medical staff 
to be of use in the remote districts for the treatment of the disease in the 
advanced stages at which it would have arrived before any aid could be 
given. The Board reverted to the declarations made in their offi- 
cial notifications, that the medical experience of Europe had failed 





to supply any successful treatment in the advanced stages—namely, | 


the stage of collapse. The only hopes of success which experience 
suggested for relief were prompt measures of a preventive class; 
and they recommeded that competent medical officers, who had 
practical experience of the effect of such measures on the pro- 
gress of cholera during its late attack in Great Britain, should be sent 
out to promote the application of similar measures in the West India 
Islands, including systematic house-to-house visitation and immediate 
treatment of the premonitory symptoms, in the districts of Jamaica not 
yet attacked. This advice was adopted; and yesterday Dr. Milroy 


| more than 750,0007, 


and Dr. H. Gavin, whose names will be familiar to those who have read | 
the reports on cholera and sanatory measures in the Metropolis, and Dr, | 


Laidlaw, who for several years was physician to the Consulate at Alex- 
andria, and had much practical experience in the treatment of cholera in 
Tropical climates, left London, and embarked at Southampton for the West 
Indies, with instructions to communicate with the local authorities there, 
and to assist in carrying into effect what preventive measures may be 
found available.— Times, Jan. 3. 

The appointment of Sir James Emerson Tennent to be Governor of St. 
Helena, in the room of the late Sir Patrick Ross, was gazetted on Tucs- 
day. 

It is stated in clerical circles, that Dr. Edward Field, Bishop of New- 
foundland, will be translated to the diocese of Nova Scotia, rendered 
vacant by the death of Dr. Inglis; and that the bishopric of Newfound- 
land is likely to be conferred on Dr. Bridge, Archdeacon of Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. 

Mr. Fairbairn, from the Cape of Good Tope, had an interview with 
Earl Grey yesterday, at the Colonial Office.—Cowrt Cireular, Jan. 3. 


patent); the European and American Printing Telegraph Company 
(Jacob Brett's); the Submarine Telegraph Company between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland (Brett's); the Submarine Telegraph Company between 
England and France ; and the Magnetic Telegraph Company : the Elec- 
tric Telegraph Company also apply for amendments to their present acts. 
There are several applications for the municipal and other improvements 
of Liverpool and Manchester. The Great Central Gas-Consumers Com- 
pany apply for an incorporation of their company : there are also several 
applications for local gas companies ; to supersede the “ Smithficld nui- 
sance,”’ measures are proposed, called the Railway Insurance Cattle- 
market, and the Metropolitan Cattle-market, the object of the latter being 
the removal of Smithtield and Newgate markets and the prohibition in- 
tramurally of slaughter-houses. The maintainers of Smithficld also 
have a bill, entitled “ Smithfield Enlargement,” one of the objects being 
the removal of the dead meat market from Smithfield. 


A new classification of the officials in some of the departments at 
Somerset House has just been made known, By the new arrangements 
facilities are presented for the advancement of those clerks whose talent 
for public business, diligence, and industry, deserve special notice ; and it 
is understood that the claim of seniority will in future pass unregarded 
unless supported by these qualities. Reading the ‘‘ newspapers” by the 
clerks during oftice-hours is expressly prohibited by the terms of the 
Treasury order received at Somerset House, 

Returns of bullion imported at Southampton during the half-year, and 
the year ending on the 28th December, by the West and East Indian 
packets, show a remarkable decrease. ‘The value of gold-dust brought 
from California in the half-year is not more than 582,341/. The whole 
of the gold and silver bullion brought from South and North American 
sources in connexion with the West India mail stations, during the year, 
amounts (including the Californian dust) to 4,959,3197. From the East 
—from Spain, Constantinople, Egypt, and India, the imports have not been 
Altogether, the imports of the year into Southamp- 
ton were but 5,703,216. against 6,788,655/. last year. Concurrently 
with this decrease of total imports, there has been a great increase of ex- 
ports to the East. Egypt, India, and China, have drained off nearly a 
million of silver bullion. 

Archdeacon Sinclair and the Rural Deans of the Metropolitan vicinity 
presented to the Bishop of London, on the 31st December, an address 
from 264 of their clergy, expressing gratitude that the Bishop has “ taken 
the lead in the general movement in the subject of the late Papal aggres- 
sion.” Bishop Blomfield replied with decision, but not wholly from the 
one point of view. 

“ It is more especially incumbent upon us at the present crisis, carefully 
to abstain from doing or saying anything, whether in our public or our pri- 
vate ministrations, which may wear the semblance of an intended approach 
to the distinctive doctrines or discipline of an erring and corrupt church ; 


| from using language which may appear to symbolize with its teaching, and 


Accounts from the Sandwich Islands, dated October 19, announce the | 


arrival of her Majesty's ship Herald, Captain Kellett, on the 16th, from | the prescribed order of the English Church, in the way of cither defect or 


Behring’s Straits, without any intelligence of Sir John Franklin; and as | 


the scason was fast closing, it is to be apprehended that for some time to 
come we must look to the Northern coast of the North American con- 


tinent in the Canadian route, and to Dr. Rae’s and Lieutenant Noulen’s | 


excrtions, for further tidings of the lost expedition. 


It would seem that the differences between the engine-drivers on 
the North-western line and the managers of the Company have been sa- 
tisfactorily arranged; though the accounts do not place the matter in a 
clear or decided light. It is stated that the Company last week put to 
each of the men on the Northern division of the line the question, whe- 
ther he would assent to the three-months arrangement or not in respect of 
new hands; that all assented; and that some thirty new hands taken on 
in preparation for the event of a strike by the regular staff have returned 
to the lines whence they came, with an understanding that their alacrity 
will give them a favourable preference at any future time. But while 
the Northern men thus casily came to an agreement, the Southern men, 
who originally only backed their friends in the North with resolutions 
expressing sympathy but withholding coéperation, have showed at the 
last moment an unexpected restiveness. They fear that the Northern 
arrangements will be extended to the South of the line, and they are 
irritated because notices to quit have been given to some old hands. The 
latest particulars, however, convey the gencral impression that modera- 
tion will guide both partics to the differences, in the South as well as the 
North. The men have met and passed resolutions stating that they are 
satisfied with the present arrangements and their present treatment ; and 
expressing the desire of the men who have received notice to remain in 
the Company’s service. 





From the returns of the applications in connexion with joint stock 
undertakings, deposited in the House of Commons up to Tuesday the 
31st December, the last day allowed by the standing orders, it appeared 
that the total number of applications to Parliament for the ensuing ses- 
sion, for all classes of bills, amount to 216; about one half of which are 
for railways, and the other half for miscellancous companies. Applica- 
tions for new water companics—Metropolitan Water Supply Association, 
for the control of the represesentative body; Wandle Water and 
Sewage Company; London (Watford) Spring Water Company; Metro- 
— Waterworks (Henley-on-Thames and London Aqueduct) ; East 

ncashire Waterworks ; Cambridge Waterworks ; Leicester Waterworks 
and Sewerage; St. Helen’s Waterworks; Whitby Waterworks; East 
Stonehouse Waterworks ; making four applications for the Metropolis, and 
five for the provincial districts. Applications for new electric telegraph 
companies—The United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Company (Allen's 











from reviving practices which were purposely rejected and laid aside by our 
own church at the time of its reformation. . .. . I cannot but suspect that 
many of the forms which have been of late introduced into the celebration of 
the holy communion are the expressions of belicf in a doctrine emphatically 
denied by the Church of England, and are nothing less than acts of adora- 
tion done to the supposed corporeal presence of the body and blood of our 
Saviour Christ. The use of these forms, together with other observances 
copied from the practices of the Romish priesthood, induces unlearned people 
to think that, after all, there is no such great difference between the Re- 
formed Church and that of Rome; and that the passing from one to the 
other is merely a question of believing or practising a little more or a little 
less, not one which nearly concerns their eternal salvation. 

“It is for this reason that, while I object to any needless departures from 


excess, I think the fault of excess is the more dangerous of the two, where 
it tends to countenance the superstitions of the Church of Rome; and less 
defensible, both on that account, and as not having long-established custom 
to plead in excuse, as is the ease with certain faults of defect, such as the 
disuse of the offertory and of the prayer for the church militant on Sundays 
when there is no communion. No such excuse, however, will serve to de- 
fend omissions which involve any point of doctrine, or which the law and 
custom of the Church alike condemn, 

* But, though I desire to put a stop to those observances and forms which 
are neither authorized by the Church's order nor sanctioned by long-esta- 
blished practice, I must still adhere to the opinion which I have before ex- 
pressed, that the rubric should be scrupulously observed, when no insuper- 
able difficulty stands in the way.” 

Almost each day of the week has produced its new report on the sub- 
ject of the resignation of his living by Mr. Bennett. It was stated that 
; had retracted his resignation ; that he had not completed it by formal 
deed of demission, (as is legally requisite,) and would not do so; and 
it was added, that the Bishop of London had actually begun proceedings 
in the ecclesiastical courts. Yesterday the matter was put on a clearer 
footing by an authoritative statement in the Zimes— 

** An erroncous impression appears to have gone abroad that the Reverend 
W. J. E. Bennett is inclined to retract his offer of resigning his living. We 
have authority to state that this is not the case ; and as soon as the necessary 
arrangements are made we are assured that the reverend gentleman will be 
ready to complete his resignation. We believe, however, that great dissatis- 
faction prevails among a large number of his two congregations, on the ground 
that the conditions of the resignation have not been strictly fulfilled.” 

A correspondent informs us that the Reverend W. Dodsworth, late in- 
ecumbent of Christ Church, St. Pancras, has been received into the Ro- 
man Catholie Church.-—Morning Post, January 3. 


A correspondence between Alderman Sadler, of the Oxford Corpora- 
tion, and Bishop Wilberforce, on the teaching of the Oxford clergy, has 
been printed in a pamphlet form, and in extracts has formed part of the 
news of the daily journals. Mr, Sadler, in a recent speech to the Oxford 
Town-Council, declared that many clergymen of the Bishop’s diocese are 
teaching Roman doctrine while receiving the Church’s money: Bishop 
Wilberforce, seeming to feel the imputation, by letter asked for the names 
of these many clergymen. Mr. Sadler declined to usurp the duties of the 
Bishop’s Archdeacon, but did mention some names. ‘The Bishop re- 
joined, that most of the clergymen named are not under his jurisdiction, 
—as Dr. Pusey, who holds no parochial cure at Oxford; and the others 
—as Mr, Allies—he had endeavoured, under the advice of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Dr. Lushington, to correct, but without success. Fur- 
ther interchanges occurred, to which the adversarics of each writer will 
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attribute equally the demerit of some controversial subtilty : in the end, 
the Bishop says he gathers that Mr. Sadler is unable to establish his 
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1 consumption.” 


charge by “ any allegations capable of legal proof,” and he acknowledges | 


that Mr. Sadler may have made his charge under the influence of warm 
feelings on a most important subject. He closes the correspondence, on 
his own part, with general remarks, pointed at the evil of provocative 
and hasty speaking— 

“Thave myself a vivid perception of the dangers to which our Church is 
exposed from the fearful tendency towards Rome which has manifested it- 
self amongst us. I neither deny nor undervalue the evil. To deal with it 
aright has been my greatest trial for years past. I have striven, and, please 
God, shall strive with all lawful weapons against it. But I cannot take — 
in persecution : I cannot allow Church of England principles to be lightly 
branded as Popish. 1 cannot bring sweeping charges or admit them: I can- 
not, because the perverseness, instability, and duplicity of a few has roused 
the heart of England, suffer the principles of her ILooker and Beveridge and 
Andrews to be condemned in their living maintainers. I believe that the 
main hindrance in the way of a real separation of Romanizers from us is to 
be found in the violence and unkind and unjust judgments which abound 
among us, and which such sweeping censures as that I noticed in your speech 
tend to multiply. In concluding this correspondence, let me remind myself 
as well as you, that the work of God must be done in meekness, and that 
*the spirit of a sound mind’ is also the ‘ spirit of leve.’ ” 

Cardinal Wiseman has received autograph letters of congratulation from 
the Queen of Spain and Portugal ; completing the number of the Catholic 
Sovereigns of Europe who have addressed his Eminence on occasion of 
his appointment.— Morning Papers. 

The Standard is in a panic at the domestic propagandism of the Roman 
clergy —“ Romish confraternity-men are assailing servant-maids in va- 
rious streets with appeals in favour of Popery. Several instances of 
priests, or Romanists in the garb of priests, thus addressing maid-servants, 
have occurred in Hanover Street and other streets in the West-end.” 


‘The late Member for St. Alban’s died without singing the deed transfer- 
ring the new churches at Kingston and St. Alban’s, as well as Prior Park, 
near Bath, to the Cardinal. The delay is said to have been caused by the 
Cardinal’s objecting to Mr. Raphael naming the clergyman; and the conse- 
quence is that he has lost about 70,0007. worth of property. Mr. Raphael’s 
sister died on Sunday ; so that his nephew comes in for all. The personal 
property has been sworn at 250,000/., and the landed property is estimated at 
a larger tigure.—Dudblin Evening Mail. 

Accounts from New Zealand announce the death of John Heki, the most 
formidable of the chiefs who have contested our supremacy in New Zealand. 
Ile died at a place called Karkosi, of pulmonary disease. 

The Presse says that M. Freaerick Bastiat, the eminent French writer on 
ap economy, has arrived at Marseilles from Italy, so reduced that his 
ife is despaired of. 

Mr. R. Woodhouse, son of an English merchant at Oporto, has behaved 
with great gallantry on the occasion of a wreck off Matoyinhas. He dashed 
into the boisterous sea and saved one man, and made a desperate attempt to 
save another, but was foiled by a blow from a log of wood. A fisherman's 
wife frantically plunged into the surf and was carried out of her depth ; she 
elung to Mr. Woodhouse’s neck, and he brought her safely to shore. 

A correspondent corrects two inaccuracies in a paragraph quoted last week 
from a semi-ofticial weekly contemporary: Dr, Kitto, who has obtained a 
— on the civil list, “ is not dumb, although deaf” ; and he is Doctor of 

Jivinity, not of Medicine. 





The British Museum is closed for the purpose of cleansing. It will be 
reopened to the public on Wednesday the 8th. 

The exhibition of the Liverpool Academy of Painting, which is about to 
close, is considered to have been extremely successful. Pictures to the 
amonnt of 2800/. have been sold, and the gallery has been visited by more 
than 20,000 persons. 

The financial position of the borough of Liverpool appears to be very 
favourable. The expenses of last year were 129,820/, and the income 
was a larger sum by 7189/7. In the present year the income was 154, 5307. ; 
which will leave a surplus of 15,3702. 

The directors of the East and West India Docks, with a view to en- 
courage the import-trade of the port of London, have unanimously resolved 
to reduce the rates on indigo, tea, cotton, rice, rum, &e., 80 as to effect a 
saving to the public of upwards of 12,0007. per annum. The London and 
St. Katherine Dock companies will, it is understood, join in these reductions, 
making the total saving not less than 30,000/. per annum. 

Several colliers from Kilmarnock have been hired by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to proceed to Vancouver's Island, in order to work the coal-mines. 

The annual report of commerce and navigation gives the following aggre- 
gate of the uae of steam-boats built in the United States since 1824, 
twenty-five years, in periods of five years each—From 1824 to 1829, 194; 
from 1829 to 1834, 304; from 1834 to 1839, 504; from 1839 to 1844, 522; 
from 1844 to 1849, 969; total, 2492. Two-thirds of these are built in the 
West, one-sixth of them in Ohio. The largest number of steamers built at 
one place are built in Pittsburg and its neighbourhood.—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Ninety boats of Boulogne, of 2478 tons, with 979 men on board, have been 
this year engaged in the herring-fishery on the coast of Scotland: they have 
carried home 17,866 tons of salt herrings. 

A sale by auction of 100,000 metres of silk, destined in 1848 to be made 
into scarfs and colours under the Provisional Government, has just taken 
place at Lyons. Only one part of the goods has been sold; that intended 
for the scarfs being bought in. 
40 centimes the metre, the original price being 4 francs 50 centimes to 6 
francs. 

The Prussian tax on almanacks yields 2012 thalers of duty, and the ex- 
pense of collecting the tax is exactly the same sum; so that the tax exists 
solely for the benefit of a portion of the Government staff. 

A portion of the Horseshoe Fall, on the Canada side of Niagara river, has 
fallen in. 


| tical in this, as in other matters, 
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™ _ “— 
Put the nineicuut eontury is in this mattcr one crust of 
prejudices. The Berlin dinners, at which, from soup to roti, all is horse 
under different modes of preparation, are still confined to a very limited 
circle, and it is believed are decreasing in frequency ; but the question seems 
to be agitated again in Austria. There too the public are averse to “ strange 
flesh,” and display a perverse preference for beef and mutton. More prac- 
it is to be feared that London consumes 
more horse flesh than Berlin and Vienna combined, without any socicties 
for the promotion of the taste for it; but it is in disguise and under other 
names, Here the example of the Tartars and the ancient Germans is re- 
peatedly cited, but in vain. The scepties reply, that both those respectable 
races ate their horses for the same reasons that the French cavalry in retreat 
from Moscow cooked their steeds, because they had nothing better, and that 
misery makes men acquainted with strange food as well as strange bedfellows. 
The error of the horse-eaters is that they recommend for consumption the old 
and worn-out animals who are relieved by age from the shafts or the plough ; 
they regard every horse that escapes being eaten as so much nutritive sub- 
stance lost to society. If they could bring into the market young and ten- 
der animals, with sinews unhardened by years of toil and driving, they 
might make more progress; but a young horse is as expensive to bring up 
to an eatable state as a bullock, so there is nothing gained. An old Berlin 
cab-horse, alive or dead, is not an inviting object; and except under the 
pressure of a Russian campaign, the most needy of a city population would 
not consider him eatable. Yet the societies go on writing, memorializing 
Ministers, and, “ greatly daring,” dining off the food they recommend, with- 
out the slightest progress. ‘They must pray for some friendly siege or famine 
to make their doctrine practicable: but it is some illustration of the state of 
society that ministers of state publish formal edicts on such a subject.—Ber- 
lin Corresponde nt of the Time x, Dee. 27. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The annual meeting of deputies from the Protestants of the “Three 
Denominations,” (Independents, Baptists, and Presbyterians,) within 
twelve miles of London, was held yesterday afternoon, at the King’s Head 
Inn, Poultry. The attendance was unusually large. The report of the 
Committee made a reference to the resuscitation of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy as the aggressive act of an “ apostate church” ; and the phrase 
was strongly objected to, as unworthy of Dissenters, After much dis- 
cussion, in the course of which very various opinions were expressed, it 
was resolved to adjourn till Friday next, for a maturer consideration, and 
perhaps the amendment, of the report. 

At the Nottinghamshire Papal meeting, yesterday, the Reverend C. 
Myers, deprecating “‘ milk and water,’ proposed that the address should 
recommend the dismissal of Ministers, because they had given repeated 
encouragements to the Romanists, and call to her Majesty's councils men 
who would not sacrifice consistency and honour, but bring forward mea- 
sures that would effectually vindicate the prerogative of the Queen and 
the rights and privileges of the Church,—a double proposition which 
caused great laughter, and did not find any seconder. 

At a meeting of the Leeds Town-Council, on Wednesday, Mr. Joseph 
Barker, of Wortley, moved, “That the Council petition Parliament to 
sanction no interference with the rights and liberties of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland.” 

He thought that, according to the law of England and the law of reason 
and equity, the Roman Catholics had as much right to attempt to convert 
the people of this country to Popery as the Wesleyan Methodists had to con- 
vert them to Methodism, or the Unitarians to Unitarianism. The disposition 
manifested by many persons seemed to him to be of an intolerant and perse- 
cuting character; and he thought the Town-Council might very properly oa 
tition Government not to sanction any interference whatever with the rights 
and liberties of Roman Catholics. It would be soon enough to interfere with 
the Roman Catholics when they robbed, murdered, or violated some other 
law of the empire. 

Mr. R. White moved as an amendment, 

“ That an address be presented to her Majesty on the recent procedings of the 
Pope of Rome with reference to this country, expressive of the loyalty and attach- 
ment of the Council to her Majesty’s person and the institutions of the country, 
and praying that her Majesty will cause such measures to be adopted as may be neces- 
sary for the defence of the Protestant religion, and for resisting all attempts directly 
or indirectly to reéstablish Papal power within these realms; and that the address 
now presented be received and adopted.” 

The amendment was supported by nine votes only; the original resolu- 
tion was affirmed by seventeen votes to fifteen. A petition in the sense of 
the resolution was adopted; to be intrusted to Mr. J. G. Marshall, M.P. 








| for presentation. 


| clerical. 


The price obtained for the other was 2 franes | 


About ten rods in length and four in width fell away from the | 


brink of the precipice over which the river flows; and a canal-boat, which | 


had been lodged there for several months, was carried over with the mass of 
rock. 

In Austria the Government some time since gave, or rather renewed, a 
former permission for the sale of horse flesh as food. In Berlin the sale is 
also legal; but in spite of the efforts of unprejudiced philosophers, who can 
fall back on beef, and only patronize the equine substitute on principle and 
by way of example, the article does not find its way, avowedly at least, into 
consumption. Nothing seems to overcome the obstinacy of the public in 
this particular, and the philosophers eat and write in vain. hey say 
“It is reserved for the nineteenth century to root out a prejudice sanctione 
by civilization, and to restore horse flesh to its true place as an article of 








The great meeting of the Ulster Protestant Association, on Thursday 
morning, from which Irish Protestants expected such a vigorous and in- 
fluential demonstration against the Roman aggression, proved a failure in 
point of numbers: an extremely thin attendance throughout the day is 
apologetically admitted, and the Northern Whig ascribes the circumstance 
mainly to the fact that in Ireland the agitation has been too exclusively 
al. The resolutions were in character, and passed of course, Lord 
Roden, who presided, made a dead set at Lord Clarendon ; mainly on the 
score of a letter published some time back, and now vigorously discussed 
by the Irish journals. The letter was first published as written to Arch- 
bishop Murray; its defenders now say that it was written to the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Corfu. It enclosed the statutes of the Queen’s Col- 
leges in Ireland, to be submitted to the Pope; hence the anger excited on 
its being dug up now. Lord Roden, however, threw no new light upon 
the subject, only much indignation. 


The Irish Poor-law Commissioners have dismissed the Ennistymon 
Board of Guardians, on the grounds of general bad management and 
repeated acts of inhumanity to the paupers, as reported by the Inspector, 
Mr. Lynch. Mr. Mark O'Shaughnessy, of Cork, and Mr. K. Moore, of 
Newcastle, have been appointed Vice-Guardians, 

The Dublin Evening Post contains what appears to be a well-considered 
view, retrospective and prospective, of the material condition of Ireland. 
After remarking on the difficulties and embarrassments resulting from the 
famine, which have been gradually ascending from the lower to the upper 
classes, from the owners of land to the creditors of the owners, the jour- 
nalist proceeds— 

“The past year was not a period of famine amongst the poor, but it was 
one of unexampled pressure and suffering amongst a class who had been 
heretofore in comparative opulence and comfort. Looking at the general 
condition of the country, and allowing for certainly large and most serious 
exceptions, there has been, during the year just terminated, a manifest ten- 
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dency towards recovery. The distress has been far less extended in its range ; 
it has been circumscribed to classes; and, although our last harvest was 


rather below an average one, yet it was sufficient to give a decided check to | 


the drain for foreign food, and to allow a revival, to some extent, of the ex- 
port corn-trade. It must, we think, appear clear to every careful observer, 
that we have passed through the worst stages of our state of transition ; al- 
though, we are free to admit, difficulties of magnitude have still to be sur- 
mounted, and good harvests, as well as persevering exertion amongst all 
classes, are yet required to make up for the losses and exhaustion of the fa- 
mine, and to restore the country even to its normal condition before 1846. 

“There are, however, some gratifying symptoms of amelioration. The 
reduction of poor-rate, in most of the unions, is the most striking evidence 
of improvement. We must except some of those unions in Clare, and one or 
two other counties, classed in the official returns as ‘ distressed,’ and in which 
pauperism still prevails to an extent out of all proportion with the available 
resources of the districts. But generally the ratepayers have experienced 
considerable relicf from the reduction of poor-law taxation from the enor- 
mous amounts levied during the famine; and this extends even to several 
Southern and Western unions. We place no stress upon the diminution of 
rates in Ulster, because in most parts of that province destitution had been 
comparatively limited. But in the other provinces the new rates show a 
very material reduction.” 


Last night’s Gazette notifies that the Queen has appointed William 
Murray, Esq. of Henderland, to be one of the Board of Supervision for 
Relief of the Poor in Scotland, in the room of Sir John M‘Pherson 
Grant, deceased. 


It appears that the Ministry has determined to bring forward the Dota- 
tion Bill in the course of next week. I understand that the bill will be for 
the full amount of the three millions. In consequence of the opposition of 
the Legitimists, the Government thought at one time of proposing a dimi- 
nution in the amount of the dotation, in the belief that their doing so would 
lessen the opposition; but it has been ascertained that the Legitimists 
object to the principle of the measure, and would therefore object as 
strongly to a reduced dotation as to the whole sum. Besides this, the 
President of the Republic has declared that he will not accept of any 
diminution. 
draw at once, if any diminution of the dotation, or other amendment on 
the bill, be carried.—Paris Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 

The celebrated astronomer Schumacher died on the 28th December, at 


Altona. 


The Duke of Neweastle has relapsed into a state which “gives no 
hopes whatever of his recovery”; the local papers state that his family 
surgeon is of opinion that he “ cannot possibly survive much longer.” 

Viscount Alford, M.P. for Bedfordshire, died on Thursday evening, at 
his seat, Ashridge Park, near Hemelhempstead. He had been in decli- 
ning health for the last two years; and, with his wife, he had spent the 
winter of last year in Egypt; but returned without any improved pros- 
pects of life. 

John Hume Cust Alford was the eldest son of the Earl of Brownlow, by 
his first marriage, with Sophia, second daughter and coheir of the late Sir 
Abraham Hume, Bart., and Lady Amelia Egerton. He was born the loth 
October 1812; and in 1841 married Lady Marianne Margaret Compton, eld- 
est daughter of the Marquis of Northampton; by whom he leaves issue two 
sons, the eldest of whom is in his ninth year. 

The noble Viscount was Colonel of the North Lincoln Militia. He was 
first elected Member for Bedfordshire at the general election in 1836, in con- 
junction with Lord Charles Russell; and he continued to represent that 
county in the House of Commons in the successive Parliaments of 1837, 
1841, and 1847. His Lordship was a Conservative in polities, and a zealous 
supporter of Sir Robert Peel until the repeal of the Corn-laws. Since he 
came into possession of the Earl of Bridgewater's large property, on the death 
of the late Countess, Lord Alford displayed the warmest regard for the wel- 
fare of his tenantry, and expended a considerable sum in providing schools 
for the education of the children of the poorer classes. His Lordship was 
one — the principal knights at the celebrated tournament at Eglintoun 

tle. 


DEATH OF THE QUARTERMAST™R-GENERAL TO THE FORCES. 

It is our painful duty to state that the fears we entertained of this gal- 
lant officer's approaching dissolution have been too soon verified. Sir 
Willoughby Gordon died this morning, at a quarter before eight.— 
United Service Gazette, Jan. 4 ; second edition. 





The blockade of Parliament Street is to be raised forthwith. Mr. Peto 


In consequence of this, the Ministry has resolved to with- | 


stated at a meeting of the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, yesterday, | 


that the Commissioners felt the imperative necessity of opening the 
thoroughfare as speedily as possible ; the street would be “ placed in the 
hands of the Regent Street Commissioners for Paving on Monday, so that 
they may at once commence macadamizing.”’ 

The suspension-bridge between the Pimlico shore and the Battersea 
Park shore of the Thames has been commenced. The first piles were 
driven a few days ago. 

The gardens of Chelsea Hospital were opened to the public on New- 
Year’s Day. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay Arrernoon. 

The English Stock Market was depressed at the commencement of the 
week, but has since been slowly recovering. 
Consols for Account has been between 96$ and 97; and the closing quota- 
tion this afternoon is 963 97, or within j per cent of the price from which 
the decline commenced on the 26th December. Money is rather easier; and 
the price of Exchequer Bills, which has been for several days between 57 
and 60 shillings premium, is today marked at 62. The business transacted 
has been upon a very limited scale, and no bargains of importance have oc- 
curred, 

There was considerable activity in the Foreign Market on Monday and 
Tuesday; and at the settlement of the Account on the latter day, the pres- 
sure for money was very severe. This, however, was almost entirely con- 
fined to the more worthless descriptions of Stock; to carry over which, espe- 
cially Mexican, the speculators were obliged to submit to rates of interest 
varying from 8 to 25 per cent per annum upon the capital employed. During 
the last few days, however, the Foreign Funds have remained without busi- 
ness or fluctuation, and prices generally are this afternoon nearly the same 
as on Saturday last. An absurd story has appeared in some of the daily 
papers stating that an attachment had been laid upon the funds destined to 
pay the dividend due upon the Spanish Three per Cents. This circumstance, 
if true, has not in any mg affected the negotiation of the Coupons, which 
are payable at the option of the holder, either at Madrid, London, or Paris. 


At the present rate of exchange, they offer a favourable mode of remittance 
to the latter city, and are readily purchased for that purpose. 

The inactivity of the Stock Market has extended to the Railway Shares ; 
in which, with few exceptions, and those of the lower and most speculative 
class of shares, the business has been unimportant. Prices are, however, 
generally higher than last week, and the market is firmer. The transac- 
tions in French Shares have been quite unimportant. Northern of France 
are about 10s. higher; it being understood, that in addition to the usual 
dividend of 4 per cent, which will become payable in July next, a bonus of 
12 franes per share will be receivable. The postponement of the payment 
of the bonus is rendered necessary in order to obtain the sanction of the ge- 
neral meeting of the proprietors, which cannot be held till the spring. 

It is understood that the agency of the Mexican Government in London have 
determined to divide the funds now in their hands; and an advertisement of 
the payment of 2 per cent in part liquidation of the over-due dividend of 
July 1847 will appear in a day or two. In receiving the sum in question, 
it will be necessary to present the over-due Coupons of the last four years, 
amounting to 20/. per cent, upon which a payment of 2 per cent, as already 
stated,will be made, and a receipt for the other 18/. given; which document 
will entitle the holder to the proportion of the 2,500,000 dollars payable out 
of the American indemnity, which that sum represents, 

SaTukpAY Twe vr o’CLock. 

The French Funds fell 35 cents yesterday in Paris. Our own market is, 
consequently, rather weaker this morning, though prices are nominally the 
same as yesterday, with but little doing, Consols being £63 97. In the Fo- 
reign Market, notwithstanding the appearance of an advertisement notify- 
ing the partial payment of a dividend, Mexican Bonds are rather lower; the 
quotation having been at 35}, and nominally at present, 35} 4. ‘The other 
Foreign Funds are without change, or the occurrence of any business re- 
quiring remark. The Railway Share Market is firm, at yesterday's prices, 
and, in some instances, at a trifling advance. The following are the prin- 
cipal bargains recorded: Caledonian, 103; Great Northern, 18}; Great 
Western, 79} 79; Brighton, 88}; North-western, 124} 125; Midland, 48} ; 
North Staffordshire, 98 ; York, Neweastle, and Berwick, 19; York and North 
Midland, 223 






223. 
3 per Cent Consols ......... shut Danish 3 per Cents......... 758 
Ditto for Account .......... 963 7 Dutch 24 per Cents S74 } ex. div. 
3 per Cent Reduced .. 973 3 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 911 

3] per Cents........ 99 4 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 35} 4 
Long Annuities ............ 7} 13-16 ~—- Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 79 805 
SE GEE socccccoccccsece —-- Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 34 35 
Exchequer Bills .......... 58 61 pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 81 85 
India Stock .........scesecs shut Russian 5 per Cents ........ 110 112 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 87 9 Spanish (Active) 5perCents. 174 18 
Belgian 4) per Cents ....... 90 2 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ... 38) ex. div 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 102 4 WOES ccvaccccesccceces 13 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 100 102 





Che Cheatres. 

We have already taken a survey of the various entertainments with 
which the Christmas of 1850 has been solemnized; but one of them is so 
very admirable as a work of scenic art, that it deserves a few words 
more. 

We mean King Charming, the Lyceum burlesque; which Mr. Planché 
has founded on the Countess d’Anois’s tale Z’Oisean Leu. This story, 
setting forth the devotion of a lover to his mistress even after a malig- 
nant fairy has transformed him to a bird, is one of the pretticst in the 
fanciful collection from which it is taken; and it has been worked with 
equal tact and accuracy by Mr. Planché. The incidents offered to him 
were various and striking ; and he has made use of them all in the best 
possible manner, so carefully following the thread of the story, that the 
student of fairy lore will be delighted to sce one of the pleasantest trea- 
sures of his memory brought in a visible shape before him without omis- 
sion or adulteration. The only improvement we would counsel would 
be a shortening of the incidental ballet, which has nothing to do with the 
plot, and it is too long. 

Mr. Beverley, who is not only the first scenc-painter of his day, but is 
a consummate master in the art of applying machinery to the production 
of picturesque effect, has this season surpassed himself. An humble- 
looking plant, which expands into a pavilion, peopled with children and 
surrounded by more mature beauties, is an enlargement or rather a mul- 
tiplication of the principle employed in the /sland of Jewels, and presents 
one of the most magnificent coups d’ceil that can be conceived. 

Elegance is aimed at far more than humour by the author and the cha- 
racters of the piece. Indeed, the same tendency has now been marked so 
long in Mr, Planché, that it would be no marvel if in a Christmas or two 
the burlesque clement with its modern allusions faded away altogether, 
and left a versified fairy drama, equally distinct from the modern parody 
and the prosaic supernaturalisms of former days. ‘There is this advantage 
in regarding a fairy tale with a semi-serious disposition, that if laughter 
is missed, the attention of the public may be riveted by the interest of the 
story. And, after all, burlesque “fun” is subject to two perils: if 
allusions are made to the political and commercial topics of the day, the 
chance is that the subject is already worn out by Punch; if on the other 
hand the dissipations of London life are too constantly brought forward, 
the audience will at last declare, by a yawn, that all human interest is 


not centred in the Cider-cellar or the Casino, 





Mr. Macready resumed his performances at the Haymarket on Monday 


_ last, but has not appeared in any fresh character. 


The range of fluctuation of | 


| advantageously substituted for a system of private or individual tuition. 








Letters to the Editar. 


UNIVERSITY CAPABILITIES. 
Cambridge, 2d January 1851. 

Srr—I may perhaps best explain a slight misconstruction of my meanin 
which appears in your article of the 28th December on this subject, an 
which was probably owing to the partial and limited character of my state- 
ment, by saying that I agree in the main with your exposition of the ad- 
vantages of lectures. Your arguments, if I understand them rightly, do not 
prove that a system of lecturing, as a means of general instruction, can = 
course I am considering the case of the young, and of those whose time is 
supposed to be principally devoted to mental cultivation. I believe, how- 
ever, that an opinion favourable to the indolent occupation of merely listen- 
ing to oral discourse is too prevalent, and ought to be vigorously combated. 
The practical issue to which I wish the question to be brought is not be- 
tween lectures and books, but between lectures and tuition. I need scarcely 
guard myself against being thought to object to tuition in small classes, 
which seems to me the best mode of carrying it out. 

Allow me to add, that I feel the importance of developing the professorial 
system fully as much as I do that of organizing the tutorial; and that I con- 


January 4, 1851.] 


sider the University system as it is offers peculiar advantages to both enter- 
prises. D. 








Farnborough, Warwickshire, 30th December 1850. 

Srm—Will you allow me to say a word or two in reply to your remarks 
upon my letter on “ University Reform,” which you published in your last 
week’s paper ? : : : 

Though I am quite aware that the “ideal state ’’ of University arrange- 
ments is “one in which professions should be dependent on the Universi- 
ties,” and also “that such a state of things is not now to be found,”’ 
though it would be “‘ outrageous to refuse permission to practise in law or 
medicine to all candidates not previously provided with a University de- 
gree,” — yet I co not see why it is absolutely necessary to conclude, 
because the Universities cannot have a complete monopoly, that therefore 
to use your own metaphor) their bills should not be negotiable at all— 
should not have the same chance of being honoured as bills drawn else- 
where. You mistake me very much if vou suppose that I am guilty of the 
absurdity of wishing to concentrate all the national schools of law, medicine, 
&c., in the towns of Oxford and Cambridge; but I du uot see why, since in 
those places there exists ostensibly a machinery for the furtherance of those 
branches of knowledge, it should not be made available rather than be swept 
totally away. I do not wish to abolish the Temple or the College of Physi- 
cians; but Ido not see that the reéstablishment of thoroughly practical 
schools of law and medicine in Oxford and Cambridge necessitates such a 
procedure. Why should not an Oxford diploma be as good as a London one, 
provided that the same facilities of obtaining information on the science and 
practice of medicine are offered at both places? I do not wish to force a 
preference for Oxford degrees, any more than I should like to see a forced 
circulation of the bills of one bank to the detriment of all the rest. Let there 
be “a fair field and no favour.”’ Let all stand on their intrinsie merits. So 
with law and music. For divinity, as there are at present no real rivals 
to the Universities, and as the Church of England has now undoubted pre- 
cedence over all other religious bodies, we need not trouble ourselves very 
much. 

With regard to the examinations in “ arts,’’ I de not wish to put on an 
extra one. The one I proposed for B.A. would take the place of the present 
“ little go’"’—the one for M.A. of the “ great go"’ ; any intermediate exami- 
nations might be supplied by the Colleges themselves at the end of each 
term. I mean something more than what is, in most cases, a merely nomi- 
nal affair. If, however, a revival of “ the old degree system in its fulness” 
is not congenial to the demands of society, Tecan assure you I have no profound 
veneration for it. As soon as anything better is devised, then give it up at 
once. But nothing better, I think, has been as yet proposed—at all events 
nothing better than the degree system might be made. 
wrangle about names and details. All we want is an efficient system of im- 

rting knowledge, coupled with an efficient system of honours and rewards 
to stimulate exertion. If this ean be accomplished without a complete over- 
throw of existing institutions, it is more in accordance with the spirit of the 
English nation to base new arrangements as far as possible upon those an- 
cient forms which have an hereditary claim upon our respect and are fa- 
miliar to us from our earliest recollections. J. Ores. 

At Durham there is an examinition for the M.A. 

(Our argument is simply this—Oxford and Cambridge cannot compare as 
practical schools of law or medicine with the Metropolis, so long as the Inns 
of Court and the great Hospitals stand where they do. On the other hand, 
they are in some respects better adapted than any other place to give a 
general education and to support men of learning, It is unnecessary to re- 
peat our conclusion.—Ep. 





SUPREMACY, 
Herts, 25th December 1850. 

Sm—lIf it be not too late, I would, as an old reader of your able paper, 
submit through its columns the view which I apprehend must soon be taken 
of the absorbing question “ Papal Aggression.” 

The Queen's prerogative as supreme head of the Church here can only be 
said to be aggressed or encroached upon, surely, by something which impairs 
its exercise or derogates from its power. Iow has the late bull so acted ? How 
ean it so operate? For many years in Ireland, and latterly in our greater 
Colonies, Koman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops have been made by the 
Pope without consulting our Crown ; though the Crown has deliberately re- 
cognized such appointments—nay, even conceded rank and a certain prece- 
dence to such Prelates, who are all known to be appointed Bishops of sees, 
with titles derived from cities or places in Ireland and the Colonies. It is 
true, Sir Robert Peel set an example of addressing these titular bishops by 
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their surnames as “ the most Reverend Archbishop Murray,” &e.; which the | 


resent Government, with an ostentatious liberality, have too much avoided, 
yy recognizing in the Colonics, (if not neare: home,) their ‘ Lordships’ ”’ 
territorial or diocesan titles, and have so far committed themselves upon a main 
question now at issue. ‘To this extent, then, “ volenti non fit injuria.”’ 

But it is said to be still unlawful to put in execution Papal Halls or re- 
scripts within this realm, although the penalties restraining that offence 
have been expressly repealed. By what form, however, but by such bulls or 
rescripts, have Vicars Apostolic been hitherto appointed, and many other re- 
gulations emanating from the Pope for the governance of his spiritual sub- 
Jects here been effected? If so, it may not be casy to show with what con- 
sistency the present bull can be now opposed; nor is it clear how the Royal 
supremacy in matters ecclesiastical has been in fact derogated from, or is 

ractically impaired thereby. Surely her Majesty can do now all she could 
before ; and Koman Catholics can do no more. Her Majesty's church power 
is the same, although she may not be able, proprio vigore, to unmake a Ro- 
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One more observation. In the manly and effective speech of that eminent 
lawyer Sir Edward Sugden, last week, it will be observed, in the course of 
his legal argument in favour of the Royal supremacy he falls short, by wholly 
omitting any reference to the last act in any way bearing on the subject— 
that well-winnowed statute of 11 and 12 Victoria, providing for diplomatic 
relations between this country and the “Sovereign of the Roman States,” 
which is so limited as to afford the Queen no means of adjusting with the 
Pope, as other states do, the mode of exercising his spiritual power over his 
religious subjects in other states than his own. There is, too, in that act a 
significant novelty in the reservation of the Queen’s supremacy, which is 
especially designated as simply “over all matters ecclesiastical”; as if by 
the omission of a word heretofore used her “spiritual’’ headship began 
then to be somewhat doubted. 





On no other ground surely can it be ac- 
counted for than this—that the Royal supremacy “in such matters’’ (see 
the statute) was considered to import only the power of governing in her 
Council that external framework and inner ritual of her established churches 
within these realms, wherein, we firmly believe, ave still enshrined the faith 
and doctrine “ once delivered to the saints.” 

Yours obediently, y. 





RIGHT OF PROPERTY IN INVENTIONS. 

As the evils of the present system of patent and registration law are on all 
hands admitted, and the subject is now pretty generally understood in its 
broader features, nothing remains to be done but to put the public in pos- 
session of the details which experience proves to be necessary in order to 
earry out the changes universally admitted to be almost imperative. 

Ist. The rig/¢ of an inventor to copyright should be admitted by the Le- 
gislature, so that his property in his own design should not be dependent 
upon favour from any quarter. The time for which that copyright should 
be granted must be arranged in such a manner as will secure te the public 
the enjoyment of the benefit to be derived from it, at as early a period as 
may be consistent with encouraging ingenious men to devote their time and 
energies to the discovery or improvement of articles beneficial to society. 

2d. A cheap mode of securing the copyright should be granted by registra- 
tion or otherwise. 

3d. A short and simple process of protecting the copyright, when obtained, 
from piracy. This might be done by granting jurisdiction in such matters 
to the County Courts, or by establishing a special tribunal for the determina- 
tion of questions invelving disputed rights. 

ith. Copyrights should be divided into several short periods; paying fees 
inereasing In a ratio proportional to the inereased length of time for which 


| the public are required to give up their claim to the use of the invention, 


I would never | 


By making the first period short, and the fee payable small, an inventor 
may experiment at a comparatively small outlay on the protitableness of his 
invention, before incurring the larger expenditure which may fairly be de- 
manded for continuance of copyright in a successful speculation, 

oth. Parties obtaining copyrights should in all instances undertake the 
defence of their own rights; and for the accuracy of the description of the 
article in his speculation, the party claiming the copyright must be entirely 
responsible, 

6th. All descriptions or specifications should be delivered at the time the 
copyright is granted, and no alterations should be afterwards allowed. If 


| any improvement is made, it should be the subject of an additional and se- 
| parate registration; which, the fee being small, would not be a hardship, 


| cation, at home or abroad, should invalidate the copyright. 


man Catholic archbishop, any more than as head of the Chureh she could | 


ever make one. As little can the Crown, in exercise of its supremacy, make 
or unmake a Wesleyan minister, elder or deacon, or claim the spiritua/ alle- 
glance of any sectarian; if indeed ¢/at is due from any Christian to an 
earthly head. However, in the fullest sense, we gladly recognize our Sove- 
reign “ over all causes and in all matters ecclesiastical as well as civil with- 
in her realm supreme.’ Hence it may be found that the present agitation 
must give way to a calm determination of the boundaries within which this 
ae ranges. In the mean time, (provoking as the late display of l’a- 
pal policy undoubtedly is,) if it should be found that the late bull of the 
Pope was his only mode of reorganizing a tolerated church or sect here, es- 
pecially subject to his ecclesiastical and spiritual government, and és wholly 
distinct from any temporal arrangement, the question remains, ad quod dam- 
num ? 
quires or loses any civil right which as an English subject he possessed be- 
ore ; that he can sue or be sued in any other than his simple surname, or 





No one supposes that a Roman Catholic hierarch, thus made, ac- | 


that the law recognizes his spiritual title in any way. If then these bishops , 


be still amenable as before to the laws of their country, and as much en- 
titled to their protection, how is the prerogative invaded on the one hand, 
or the status of a citizen, thus bemitred, affected on the other? The lan- 
gnage of Dr. Wiseman in talking of his intention to “govern” this and 
that county, however inflated, is simply preposterous, falling lifeless and 
pointless on all civil subjects, and even on Roman Catholics within his dis- 
trict except in spirituals, and can damage himself only by its unreal bombast. 


were the improvement of any value. 

7th. All copyrights should be dependent upon novelty: previous publi- 

This would be 
necessury in order to prevent dmporters from securing the rights of inventors 
and thereby defrauding the public. 

Sth. A question has been raised concerning the appointment of a Board of 
men to examine inventions previously to the copyright being 
granted It is hardly to be conceived that such a body, exercising a disere- 
tionary power—at ill times to be avoided if possible—would not be a souree 
of great di-satisfaction to all parties whose claims might be denied, and who 
would naturally feel that no person or body of men should have the power 


to inventor and his right tf rw risk of a 
registration. 


scientific 


come between an a the 


These requirements being premised, the question arises, how they are te 
nomical manner 


for the purpose of registering all 
is far as possible simply executive, 


be obtained in the simplest and most ces 
1. It will be admitted that a single offi 

copyrights—in which the duties should be 

and with as little discretionary power vested i avy Aaads as may be con- 

sistent with the well working of the department—is the most desirable 

mode by whieh the above objects would be obtained. 

2. To render this system satisfactory to the public, it would be required to 


leclare all articles now reqisterable oi pata table hy the present exiting laws 


dex 
fit subjects for obtaining copyrights under the new arrangement. By this 
means, the clashing of ** shape and contiguration” with principle, so com- 


mon under the present law, would be at once removed. 

3. Provisional registration for a single year, at a very low fee, should be 
continued, in order to give poor inventors the power of bringing their de- 
signs into the market without danger of piracy. 

t. All copyrights, and the deseriptions of the articles to which they refer, 
to be published periodically by the Registration Office—in order to give every 
facility to parties, not having the opportunity of searching the records, to 
ascertain how fur their inventions are involved in previous registrations or 
patents. 

5. A publication of all at present existing patents, setting forth their spe- 
cifications and the periods for which they are to continue, would be most de- 
sirable, though perhaps difficult of attainment, 

6. As great ditliculties might be anticipated in repealing the patent-lawe 
such as their being in a degree embodied in the Acts of 
Union between the Kingdoms—I would suggest that they might be allowed 
to die a natural death, no one having the right to simple registration 
would involve himself in the trouble and expense of taking out a patent 
under the old law. 

In order to render this practicable, an act should be passed declaring that 
no patent obtained under the old law should override or supersede a regis- 
tration previously made. 

Of course it will be understood that this paper merely purports to be a 
general outline; and that the scales of fees, periods of copyright, &e., being 
matters of detail, are reserved for consideration Another matter of some 
importance is, whether the adoption of the French system of an an- 
nual payment would be advisable. My own impression is, that in some 
points great advantage would be derived from it, by the expiry in natural 
course of a great number of useless copyrights : but still it ought to be con- 
sidered whether many poor and meritorious inventors might not be exposed 


now in existence 


| to lose their copyright from oversight, or even from « temporary difficulty of 


raising a small sum of money. i ; 
The Registration Office should under any cireumstances publish period- 


ically the titles and numbers of all copyrights which may have expired. 
‘ ereernee 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PHILOSOPHY TEACHING BY EXAMPLE. 
Tue great American Republic exhibits that stage of youth in 
which the stern resolves of young virtue are yielding to repeated 
Semptation. It was firmly resolved, on the advice of the political 
fathers Jefferson and Washington, not to get into debt; but al- 
though it has paid off its debts oftener than once, the great Re- 
public shows a headlong propensity for youthful pleasures which 
ordinarily involve cost. Fighting is one of those pleasures; and for 
all its resolution not to interfere with the affairs of other people, 
it has just had a great fighting-bout: the report of its Treasury is 
in part taken up with plans for paying the piper. Mr. Corwin, 
the Treasury steward, is quite resolved not to get into debt 
this time, and he has a very cunning device to let the Republic 
enjoy its thrashing the foreigner and then to make some other 
foreigner pay the damages. The chief defects of his plan are, that 





its credit has been destroyed by repeated exposure, and that it is | 


known to be impracticable. Mr. Corwin’s most strenuous efforts 
are to back it up with ingenious pleas: but the worst of these 
pleas is, that they have been exploded both by the science and the 
experience of the most enlightened nations. Mr. Corwin’s argu- 
ment is a departmental amplification of that which adorns the 
President’s synoptical report to Congress: he wants to provide 


for the deficit without a vexatious pressure on young Republic; | 


‘he therefore proposes to get his money by a higher tariff on 
foreign importations; and the interesting part of his argument 
for us is, that although his pleas are perfectly stale and ex- 
ploded, they still cling to certain fond hearts in this country, and 
they are put by him with a certain freshness of extravagance that 
imparts a novelty both of handling and of instructiveness. 
Protection, for example, is one of the commendatory pleas for a 
high tariff, modestly put—only a little “ incidental” protection, 
and recommended with the ardent inventiveness of a schoolboy. 
For Mr. Corwin has positively found a new argument: he has 
found out a way of commending protection as a means of securing 
competition! ‘ The foreign importer,” he argues, obtains admis- 
sion to the market, home industry first slackens, and is next dis- 
continued ; and then the unprincipled foreigner “ invariably ” raises 
‘his price—* there being no competition with the foreigner, he has 
possession of the market, and of course supplies it at the highest 


price which the demand will give him”: so Mr. Corwin’s idea is | 


te get up a little protection to encourage domestic industry, espe- 


-eially in working up American cotton; and in this way to thwart 


the machinations of the foreigner. He does not explain by what 
process he would concentrate the excessively scattered labour of 
the United States in creating such a factory system as could rival 
Lancashire; or if he did, how it would pay Brother Jonathan to 
relinquish his culture of a virgin soil, which is feeding the world 
with corn, cotton, and tobacco—to abandon his conquests of nature 
in Michigan and Oregon, on the Mississippi and the Missouri, in 
Utah and California—to exchange these go-ahead vocations, with 
their rapid and enormous returns, and settle down to crowd some 
smoky district with a cheap cotton-factory system. He does not 
fully develop the theory of the ’euteness which proposes to raise 
the price of English fabrics to the Californian standard at which 
they would pay the imaginary domestic manufacturer in order to 
guarantee cheapness to the consumer. Mr. Corwin may claim the 
merit of having exhibited the protection theory in all its parts 
with a distinctness that it never before received. He magnifies it 
to Transatlantic proportions ; its inconsistencies stand forth like the 
erags of the Rocky Mountains—*“ parla scolpito”; he exhibits it 
in the oxyhydrogen microscope of Yankee eloquence, and you 


‘would as soon think of drinking a glass of water containing the 


devourer of the Polytechnic as you would swallow a policy con- 
taining Mr. Corwin’s pet monster. 

The Secretary to the Treasury at Washington has a not less in- 
genious use of the old “ balance of trade”: appealing to the Ame- 
rican dislike of debt, he argues, that if imports exceed exports in 
value, in any given year, “ to the extent of that excess do we cre- 
ate a foreign debt,” withdrawing precious metals; and this opera- 
tion repeated for a few years will cause “accumulated debt,” 


-“ bringing with it bankruptcy in all the departments of business.” 


Such, he says, are “the established laws of labour and trade”! 


Again he presents an old delusion with a piquancy of relief enough | 


to startle the last relies of the dogma from its hiding-places. As 
he puts it, the Oldest Inhabitant can scarcely fail to perceive that 
imports cannot exceed exports in value, unless the benevolent 
“ foreigner” should send his goods for nothing. The fear of a drain 
of precious metals, coming from the owner of California, whose 
most true-sceming fear might be that the domestic gold-market 
should be glutted and swamped, is particularly amusing. We do 
remember one striking instance in which exports exceeded imports ; 
it was the case of the British merchant in 1842, when they had 
exported such enormous amounts of cotton goods that they had 
glutted the foreign market, and could get nothing in return, so 
that there was a good deal of “ accumulated debt ”; but at that 
juncture it happened somehow that “ the foreigner ” bore his ac- 
eumulated debt with much composure, while the pushing exporter 
was absolutely in despair. Theoretically, “ the foreigner” should 
have been in despair, and the exporter was precisely in the position 
which Mr. Corwin ought to covet for his countrymen. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury illustrates this “ balance of trade” notion for 
European edification as strikingly as his countrymen haye illus- 
trated the “balance of power” in Mexico. 
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| Mr. Corwin thinks it a great stroke of policy, when the Repub- 
lic wants money, to make “ the foreigner pay.” This is a notion 
still surviving even in London. Now is it possible to make the 
foreigner pay ? In most instances, certainly not. In Mr. Cor- 
win’s grand instance, most certainly it is not ‘“ the foreigner” 
who would pay, but the American consumer.” That “ tarnation 
| ’eute varmint ” would pay for making up his own cotton, on the 
| same principle that the English country gentleman, to indulge a 
| whim, has grown his own mutton. And if the foreigner can be 
made to pay, is the idea a handsome one ? is ithonest ? Nations, 
| they say, ought to be considered in the same light with indi- 
viduals: now how should we rate Jones’s elevation of mind, if he, 
being in want of money, were to set about contrivances by which 
he could make Brown, next door, pay all his little bills for him ? 
We can imagine cases in which Jones might succeed, but such 
success would be worth less than failure. It is no better than 
“repudiation” under another form. We can imagine cases in 
which nations should act differently from individuals, but never 
on lower motives. If individuals should not swindle and swear 
their own proper children to strange fathers, most certainly nations 
had better not do so. 

Government on low motives is the most dangerous thing that 
| any nation can meddle with. They have been straining this point 
of safety in the United States under recent Presidencies, but their 
| vast and productive territory endows them with a degree of im- 
| ng that European states can never have. We may rejoice to 

1ave a lesson exhibited for us on that distant ground ; and though 
| we would not voluntarily make “the foreigner” pay for that ex- 
| perience, we need not reject it when it is made to hand. Influences, 
| bad and good, are exhibited at work with peculiar nakedness 
| in the young Republic, which hides neither its lights under a 

bushel nor its shadows. We may learn some useful truths from 
| what we now observe. Wisdom in the supervision of trade, as we 
| know better than the Americans, is most necessary for a nation; 
| but trading motives will not suffice for a national policy. We can 
tell them that trade should be free; we may learn from them that 
trade must not be master of the state. We can value money, we 
can appretiate its convenience as a medium of exchange; but we 
may learn the dangers of its vast facility: we can see that with- 
out it governments would have been unable to rush into that 
lavish waste of means and credit which has brought insolvency 
upon almost every state of Europe and America, from Austria to 
Peru; that fatal facility is the engine of despotism to Russia— 
the origin of a debt which taxes the energies of England—the 
temptation which threatens the virtue, the freedom, and the in- 
stitutions of the great American Republic. 








LAWS OF RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
As the accident at Old Milford on the York and North Midland 
Railway was fatal, there was an inquiry before the Coroner; and 
an inquiry into the accident at Stratford on the Eastern Counties 
Railway has been promoted before the Magistrates. These in- 
quiries were very ably conducted by Mr. Pearson, the Coroner for 
the Selby district, and Mr. Cotton, the Chairman of the Stratford 
Magistrates ; both created much public interest; and they are eal- 
— to effect very great good by exposing the causes of acci- 
ents. 

In our strictures on the Stratford accident we very much under- 
stated the case. On a complete narrative by the witnesses before 
the Magistrates, it appears that “every precaution ” consisted in 
waiving some of the most murderous risks, while inexactness 
and insubordination were in full swing. The Hertford train which 
was damaged left town at twenty-eight minutes past four, that is 
eight minutes after its time; a Brentwood train had left London at 
twenty minutes past four, and at Bow the Hertford train was de- 
tained by the dilatory Brentwood train: “as we brought up at the 
Bow station,” said the Hertford guard, “ we just touched the buf- 
fers of the last carriage.” At the Stratford station, “the fog was 
so thick that I could not see the end of the carriage.” The Hert- 
ford train had not been here more than two or three minutes be- 
fore the Enfield express dashed up. “I heard the beating of the 
engine, and I judged it to be coming at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour.” This Enfield express was due at fifty-eight minutes past 
four: the accident happened cight or nine minutes past five. 

By the evidence there appears to have been a singularly compli- 
eated breaking of rules, both by the general management and the 
particular servants. The time-bill was disregarded by the London 
management. By rule 60, “ When an accident or stoppage oceurs 
to a train, the engineman is to direct the guard, or some other com- 
petent person, to go back with a signal half a mile behind the last 
vehicle, to stop any engine or train following on the same line”: 
the engineman did noé direct the guard, but he “heard the guard 
tell the station-master” The station-master “had directions to 
stop the Enfield train, but no time was mentioned,” and he sent a 
man with a danger-signal. <A fog-signal was put down, but on 
this point there is some confusion : it seems probable that a signal- 
man did put down two, which means “danger,” but hearing 
another signal-man call out “ All right,” he took up one—leaving 
one, which means “caution.” By rule 70, no engine must pass 
through junction-points at a greater speed than five miles an hour, 
or during a fog three miles an hour. 

Now see the position of the Hertford train, with the slow Brent- 
wood train before it and the quick Enfield train behind it, in a fog 
so thick that the guard could not see the end of the carriage. 
Then note the general disregard of rules,—the Company breaking 
the time-bill ; the Hertford engineman breaking rule 60; that very 
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indefinite official “some competent person” half executing the 
same rule; the driver of the Entiel express breaking both the 
provisions of rule 70 and selecting a dense fog for going at a speed 
unusually great for that part of the line. 

In the other inquiry, it came out that the accident was caused 
by the running back of a ne of a goods-train on an inclined plane ; 
the slow train being in this instance also followed by a passenger- 
train. The goods-train had been divided, and the engine had gone 
back to fetch some of the carriages ; the guard, however, did not 
take back his break-van which might have prevented the accident. | 
The rule obliging a guard to have his break-van with him, or to 
be on his break-van, is habitually disregarded : in this instance | 
the guard had left his van to help in sanding the line ; but the en- 
gine moving better, he got on to it, and was thus absent from the | 
part of the train that broke away: “if I had been in the break- | 
yan,” he said, “I might have signalled with my hand-light that | 
something was amiss.” 

From the evidence, then, these facts appear,—that the goods- 
train was not sufficiently secured to ascend the incline without ear- 
riages coming loose; that the driver of the goods-train was obliged 
to exeeute the manoeuvre of taking it up in separate parts, and that | 
nevertheless a passenger-train was not far behind ; that the rule 
with regard to break-vans is habitually disregarded. Here we 
have inexactness in various forms as the predisposing causes of dan- 
ger; bad discipline being the immediate cause. 

Another predisposing cause, and one of course operating ex- 
tensively, is the very defective organization which makes the or- 
der of oftices and incidents of responsibility uncertain. The dri- 
ver of the goods-train “ considered ” that he was to take his orders 
from the guard. Mr. Cabry, the resident engineer, said that 
“guards have the charge of trains, but in practice the guard 
generally consults the engine-driver about dividing his train, as 
the driver best knows the power of his engine.” It is quite evi- 
dent that the engine-driver had not been sufficiently impressed 
with his subordination to the guard ; though, in all cases where 
strict observance of rules by several servants is needed, an abso- 
Iute and distinetly-known subordination is essential. It would 
be no real abatement of this subordination if it were the guard’s 
duty to consult the engine-driver ; just as a captain in the navy 
consults the sailing-master on things in the special care of the 
latter without occasioning the slightest doubt as to the superior | 
authority. 

Some rules are in their nature absurd; as that of the Eastern 
Counties Company, which directs engine-drivers to go slowly 
within certain limits, in order that they may stop “instantane- 
ously ”—instantaneous stoppage being an impossibility : now does 
the Company calculate its timing and interweaving of trains on 
the supposition of instantaneous stoppages ? 

In the Old Milford case the jury stands adjourned under bail, as 
it could not agree on its verdict: in the Stratford case, the accused 
driver is discharged; the Chairman observing that he was not 
quite exculpated from blame, “but secing that others were not 
free from neglect, the Magistrates felt bound to dismiss the eom- 
nlaint.”. Mr. Cotton felt sure that the Directors would consider 
in far they were justified in sending express-trains after slow 
ones: if we share his assurance, it is from the conviction that 
railway directors will be forced to reconsider their arrangements 
by the effect of these disclosures on public opinion ; forced by the 
gradual enlightenment of the public on the fact that many rail- 
way calamities are not accidents but are results which a more care- 
ful calculation might foresee—results of still imperfected arrange- 
ments, of universal inexactness, generally lax discipline, and 
totally inadequate organization. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR OUR FOREIGN VISITERS. 
Amupst the laudable anxiety of the public instructors to promote 
the comfort of foreign visiters who may be attracted to London by 
the great Industrial Exhibition, it will not be amiss to bestow some 
foresight in contriving means for amusing their leisure hours. 

Paris, Rome, and the cities of the Rhine, are more accustomed | 
to inundations of strangers in search of amusement; and it may 
therefore be advisable, without servilely copying their example, at 
least to take hints from them. In one respect they certainly de- 
serve to be imitated, and that is in the good sense they evince in 
not going out of their ordinary way when foreigners come to gaze 
at them: judiciously reflecting that their visiters come to see | 
something they cannot see at home, they only seck to be if any- | 
thing more intensely Parisian, or Roman, or RKhenish, when they 
know strangers are looking at them. Thus, the best way to amuse 
our visiters will be to let them see us amusing ourselves in the 
way we like best. 

Luckily, the opening of the Exhibition will coincide in point of | 
time with the annual celebrations in Exeter Hall. Our foreign 
friends will thus have an excellent opportunity of witnessing the 
serious dissipation of the pretty numerous class which rejoices in 








grave  eempeneee. at “the May meetings.” ‘To the “ religious pub- 
lic” these assemblies are in fact what those of Almack’s are to 


their giddier brethren. The “saints” from the provinces enjoy 
the temporary interruption of business and houschold cares, and 
the excitement of the platform oratory, mingled with decorous 
visits to picture exhibitions and museums, quite as much as the 
gay world enjoys its balls and plays. laly Grace in the Pro- 
voked Husband, with her plan for enjoying the world “ soberly,” 
was the prototype of their tribe. Their mode of dissipating the 
ennui of the ordinary routine of existence may appear dull to fo- 
reigners, but they can scarcely fail to derive amusement from wit- 
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| them an opportunity. 
| tives there are not above two or three at the utmost whose disap- 


_more capricious growth. 
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nessing it. They will find in it matter of wondering gossip for 
years ; and will describe to their home cireles, as a gay Frenchman 
did to his, centuries ago, how “les Anglais s’amusaient tristement a 
la mode de leur pays.” 

Perhaps there is no amusement into which John Bull enters 
with more entire abandon and enjoyment than a contested election. 
It will be a pity if our foreign friends be not allowed to witness 
him in this paroxysm of ecstacy: and it would cost little to give 
Of our present Metropolitan Representa- 











pearance from the House of Commons would be matter for serious 
regret. Will none of them be so patriotic as to resign his seat, in 
order that the representatives of the whole world, assembled at the 
Exhibition, may witness the humours of an English election ? 
For, however desirable it is that they should see it, one could 
scarcely go so far as to recommend the assassination of an M.P. to 
afford them a chance. 

Could not the trial of the Sloanes be deferred till May, and 
Westminster Hall be selected for the seene of action? If any- 
thing can astonish foreigners, it will be the intense interest taken 
by the English public in parties arraigned at the bar of a court of 
justice, and the latitude which counsel allow themselves in brow- 
beating witnesses, and throwing out imputations against the inno- 
cent to shift suspicion from the shoulders of their clients. 

The present constitution of either House of the Legislature 
gives little promise of amusement. ‘There will therefore be no 
temptation to disinter the Lords from their chamber of silence, in 
which every voice is stifled, or the Commons from their pint- 
bottle, into which they are as ineapable of squeezing their whole 
body as the bottle-conjuror into his. 

The Aldermen and Corporation will of course have a prize mad 
ox in readiness to show our guests what execution the brute can 
do of a market-day in the crowded purlicus of Smithfield; our 
cheap steam-boat companies can easily get up an explosion, and 
our railway companies a collision; and thus foreigners will be 
enabled to appretiate the means by which the proverbial dullness 
of English life is from time to time relieved by an exhilarating 
excitement. 

Verb. sap. The theme is a tempting one, and might be inde- 
finitely prolonged; but we will not encroach unduly on the time 
and patience of our readers. 





NATIONALITY OF TASTE. 
Mr. Conpen is more sure on the ground of political economy than 
he is on that of wsthetical economy, and when in giving his counsel 
to the Manchester School of Design he tries to account for the 
inferior taste of the English in manufacturing productions, he 
seems to us to pass over the real and obvious causes in order to 
guess, 

“Mr. Brotherton has observed, he could never understand how it is that 
we should not be equal to other countries in the taste of our productions as 
well as in their quality and their price. Probably the reason is this—we 
have seareely felt the necessity of doing so. . . . . Because Nature has done 
so much for us, we have, in an age when steam-power is the great element of 
productiveness, not felt the necessity of tempting our customers by superior 
Cs +s Now, we are not to suppose that any portion of the world 
will remain always in barbarian ignorance of taste. We must improve 
the quality and style of our productions if we are to retain the custom we 
possess, Ile was not afraid of any future rivalry with any country in Eu- 
rope. If ever we were to be made second-best in the world’s race, it would 
be by our cousins on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

If man cannot by taking thought add a eubit to his stature, nor 

be comely at will, most assuredly he cannot be tasteful on the spur 
of necessity. The political economist speaks as if you could get 
some taste on demand, as you can order an engine or fetch up 
coals out of the mine. But the desiderated article is of slower an 
Its distribution, like that of all other 
faculties, is natural as well as individual. If the Anglo-Saxon is 
paramount in commercial energy, he is fain to humble himself in 
Comet patterns from France, he is quite proud if in singing he 
is taken for an Italian, and in sculpture he is ever vainly trying to 
be an ancient Greek. But he “cannot make a statue”; partly, 
no doubt, for want of certain born faculties. If he could 
cause himself to be begotten of some Hellenic line at Naples or 
Florence, or take his birth, at the tenth generation, in Dauphiny, 
there might be a better hope for his design on canyass or silk; but 
then he would not be an Englishman. 

There is another obstructive cause well worth Mr. Cobden’s at- 
tention. In matters that depend upon the feeling, there must 
be a considerable degree of spontaneity, or the thing will not be 
done well; and that is especially the case in works of art. Art 
must be cultivated by the student for its own sake, apart from its 
profit, or utility, or distinction: he may have all those things in 
his eye, but the motive, while he is at work, studying or executing, 
must be the artistic impulse for its own sake—otherwise the pro- 
duct will be heavy, mechanical, wanting in taste. It is the over- 
ruling sense of domestic necessities and commercial objects which 
deadens so much of our own art, even in the higher walks. Our 
dominant trading spirit is the very opposite of the artistic spirit, 
and checks the growth, as the engine-evolved atmosphere of carbu- 
retted hydrogen would check the growth of flowers. As a striking 
illustration ¢ converso, we might point to the sudden burst of ar- 
tistic invention among our ladies—drawn to the pencil from sheer 
love of the work. If Mr. Cobden can teach Manchester men to 
love work better than pay, he will have put them in the way to 
acquire taste. 
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ABOLITION OF CHRISTMAS-BOXES. 

AnoTHER blow is dealt at Christmas-boxes. They are abolished 
in the public offices, discontinued by certain City magnates, and will 
of course be dropped by the thrifty. The practice may be regarded 
as the remnant of a custom which redressed in some trifling 
degree the inequalities of means at a season of festivity, and sig- 
nified on the natal day of Christianity good-will amongst men. The 
eustom, however, had been vitiated by abuse; it had degenerated 
from a free-will gift to a stated demand, and had thus lost the ori- 
ginal qualities which had recommended it. 

As to genuine gratuities, it is neither to be expected nor desired 
that they should cease. They are the spontaneous tribute of the 
richer who are served to the poorer _— have rendered service 
either not stipulated or enhanced beyond the stipulation by some 
grace of good-will and heartiness; and if they are rendered at a 
season when windfalls ere peculiarly pleasant and the expression 
is peculiarly fitting, they acquire a value beyond that of the 
shilling which purchases some special service from “ boots” or 
— The trade in Christmas-boxes merits no defence ; it is to 
hoped that the free-will offering needs none. 





EVERY MUNCHAUSEN HIS OWN WOLF. 

Amonc the many revolutions which are vainly struggling for de- 
velopment in Germany, is one in the bill of fare. A Berlin asso- 
ciation is attempting to restore horse flesh to the common dietary. 
“Tt is reserved for the nineteenth century,” they say, “ to restore 
horse flesh to its true place as an article of consumption.” The 
mode of their agitation is, to associate, to write, and to dine. With 
a noble patriotism they cite the habit of the ancient Germans, the 
still surviving custom of the Tartars, and the repeated permission 
given by the Austrian Government. It does not appear, however, 
that the agitation prospers. It is doubtful whether the epicures 
of Vienna make the slightest use of the paternal permission, and 
the Berlin associators cannot entice the public. 

Indeed, the prejudice of the public has some solid and practical 
grounds. Horse flesh is hard, unless perhaps it were specially bred 
with an eye not to the stable but the table. Horses are expensive. 
Men objeet to feeding upon their habitual companions: even the 
pet lamb is sacred to the butcher; but the horse is every man’s 
pet lamb—while he is young, sleek, and wholesome. From the 
fact that the horse is so constantly used in the wear and tear of 
life, there could be no security that the butcher would not deal with 
the knacker rather than the grazier. So we are as little likely to 
seek for a dinner under the saddle as in the dog-kennel. 

The reasons for the movement do not appear. One might ima- 
gine that the Austrian Government, moved by the distress follow- 
ing intestine war, wishes to point out a mode by which the rigour 
may be relaxed: but surely the paternal Governors forget how 
many of their subjects have had the opportunity of learning to 
relish horse flesh by being placed in a state of siege. Perhaps the 
bankrupt Ministry may have an eye to selling off old cavalry stores. 
Perhaps the Berlin motive is that which has instigated our own 
medieval enthusiasts to revive quaint pictures, in which the people 
have lank flanks and heads grotesquely cocked—models imitated | 
by certain religious enthusiasts, who cock their own heads and | 
their elbows in the painted window style, turn in their toes to 
typify hatred of the Reformation, and coax their flanks to look as 
lank as they can. But these ingenuous persons have no following ; 
they cannot induce the public to wear lank hair, or accommodate 


its attitudes to the earnest incompetency of medieval artists; and | 


in like manner, the Berlin hippophagi cannot induce the public at 
large to take example by the ancient Germans, or by the Tartars; 
or to imitate besieged folks in falling back for dinner, after a sortie, 
upon their cavalry. It is said, indeed, that they have not used 
their most inviting selection, since they have tried to push off 
hacks and old cab-horses: but surely this is the only process in 


the horse revival; a bent and ewe-necked horse is equivalent to a | 
painted Saint Triptolemus with much elbow and no appreciable | 


abdomen. Besides, it is the right order of things: you cannot eat 
a. horse and ride him afterwards. 





PROGRESS OF THE PROPERTY INTERESTS. 
For some years the country has been moving, in railway phrase, 
on the incline; and as the present is the winding-up season, the 
juncture seems favourable for inquiring into the changes produced, 
or likely to be, by this upward tendency. Avoiding, however, 


aggregate results, which may be presumed already familiar by re- | 


turns of trade and public revenue, we will limit our survey to new 
dispositions or prospects in the more buoyant interests, which ordi- 
narily rise or fall, sink or swim, with the industrial flood. 

Of these interests, the most remarkable for hardihood of adyen- 
ture, novelty of existence, and extraordinary vicissitudes, is that 
whose language we have borrowed. But of the future of railways 
it is impossible to help thinking there is solid ground of hope; 


just as much as there is for the future of the United Kingdom, | 
of whose material structure they form an inseparable part, | 


and must assuredly rise or decline with it. What the future 
will be, may be imagined from the course of a similar but 
less gigantic work of utility. Sir Hugh Middleton’s great 
scheme for supplying London with water, presented long after 
it was completed far more disheartening aspects: his own 
large fortune had been expended in the enterprise; the returns 
were all but nil; the old modes of obtaining water by buckets, 
cisterns, water-carts, and Peter Morrice’s water-whecl, were not at 
once superseded: but a lien had been established, which, from the 


| 
| 
| 


natural increase of the city, could not fail to be ultimately remu- 
nerative. The New River Company hada monopoly ; and their di- 
vidends augmented with the citizens, trade, and civic opulence, till 


from 5/. they rose to their existing price of 617/. per share. May 
not similar good fortune await the railway shareholders? Their 


lien is on the whole community; and with every progressive in- 
crease in national wealth, population, and traffic, their interests 
are identified, apart from ah prospective savings that may accrue 
from more experienced management and effective distributive ap- 
plication of their net-work in the mining and agricultural districts. 

Meanwhile let us indicate progress to the present. If the great 
work were to be done a second time, it would doubtless be done 
better, and the computed waste of a hundred millions by im- 
provident construction be avoided. In August 1845 the railway fer- 
ment was at the highest, and in October 1848 nearly at the lowest 
depression. In the three years of this trying interval the average 
fall in the price of shares of the twelve principal companies was 
sixty-four per cent. The depreciation was still greater in the les- 
ser companies; in some, shares were unsaleable at any price— 
would not be taken as a gift, liable to the contingency of “ calls.” 
Prices fell somewhat lower in 1849, and the summer dividends of 
ten of the large companies onthe regular non-guaranteed shares were 
on the average at the rate of between three and four per cent per 
annum. <A lower rate than this was paid by the sixty remaining 
companies, exclusively of the London and North-western. But the 
worst had been past; more favourable signs appeared next year, 
and in 1850 the ebb had not only ceased but became slightly re- 
fluent. 

In spite of this severe ordeal, there has been constant, if more 
cautious progress: in 1845 the miles of railway open were 2343; 
in 1846, 2765; in 1847, 3603; in 1848, 4478; and in December 
1849, 6031: considerably above a twofold extension of available 





lines. In 1849 the receipts from passengers amounted to 
6,277,9317., from goods 5,528,606, total 11,806,537/.; nearly one 


| 
| 


million per month from railway traffic. In the first half year of 
1850 the proceeds from the tratlic of passengers and goods were 
6,130,000/.; which, after deducting expenses, left for interest of 
debentures and dividends, 3,268,9602, 

A net annual revenue of six and a half millions, to meet the 
present outlay of two hundred and twenty millions on railways 
open or in progress, is not a monetary presentment for gratulation, 
but, for the reasons of hope adduced, not one for despondency. 

Other moveable interests than those of railways we shall only 
allude to: exeept the Publie Funds, indeed, many of them can 
hardly be reckoned among the fluctuating clements of society. 
Some even of the great mercantile interests grow as naturally and 
inseparably with the growth of the kingdom as the bark of a tree 
or the veins and arteries of the human body. Of this description are 
several of the old banking firms, old merchant and agency houses, 
old breweries, old building, bookselling, and newspaper proprietaries. 
By the help of the rule-of-three with certain given data, it would not 
be difficult to calculate the future status of any of these in respect 
of amount of business, circulation, consumption, or profit, ten or 
twenty years hence, in 1860 or 1870, by the probable prospective 
rate of increase of the country in resources and people. 

Apart from these individualities, there are certain authentic 
though not very recent returns for determining the onward pro- 
gress and future relation of the leading social subdivisions of the 
community. A paper with this scope was drawn up by the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer, and laid before Lord Monteagle’s 
Committee of Inquiry on the Peculiar Burdens on Land. It does 
not come down to the present, but is valuable in affording the pro- 
portionate rate of proprietary movement for a determinate pe- 
riod. In that document the subjoined estimate was given of the 
relative progress of income during the first twenty-eight years of 
peace, of the three great classes of Owners, Occupiers, and Traders. 

Years. Occupations. Profits or Gains. 





| Ownership. 


{ £ £ 
1814-15 eoee 60,130,330 ...... 38,396,143 ...... 35,886,439 
|} 1842-43 ...... 94,810,599 ...... 43,145,786 ...... 64,344,835 
Increase .... 34,680,269 1,749,643 28,458,396 
| 


Profits or gains from trade exhibit, as might be expected, the 
largest proportionate increase. The real property of landlords 
appears to have augmented in annual yalue by 34,680,269/., and 
of tenants or occupiers by 4,749,643/. In a considerable degree 
| the aggregate incomes of landlords had increased from the increase 
of house property, the number of inhabited houses having in- 
creased between 1801 and 1841 from 1,870,476 to 3,444,042, and 
the value of the new houses being generally above that of the old 
ones. But the testimony of land-valuers and agents showed that 
the augmented rental of the kingdom lad not arisen solely from 
| the conversion of land into valuable building-sites, but also from 
the increase of the soil applied to agricultural purposes. 

The Income-tax being partly of the nature of a self-imposed as- 
| sessment, dependent on the consciences of individuals, returns 
under it are more valuable as a guide than as infallible criteria of 
the relative developments of society. We subjoin, however, some 
comparative returns, obtained by Mr. Moffat, of a few years’ later 
date, showing the produce of the Income-tax assessment on the 
above classes in 1843 and 1846, 


\ 


Profits. 


Years. Owners. Occupiers. 
1843 ....+- £2,419,329 ...... 323,481 ...... $1,625,344 
1846 ...... 2,528,721 ...... 324,393 ...... 1,678,595 


The assessment, it will be borne in mind, is only 33d. per pound 
on the annual value returned of occupiers, and 7d. per pound on 
owners and traders. 
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BOOKS. 


SNOW’S VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT.* 

Mr. Snow is an Englishman who for the greater part of his 
life has knocked about the world in various regions from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic circle ; and though not by profession a ma- 
riner, he can rate any day as “an able seaman.” When the less 
official expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin were planned 
as additions to those sent out by Government, he hastened from 
America where he was then residing, with the prospect of serving 
as a volunteer in the vessels under the command of the celebrated 
whaler Penny. He was too late by a few d2zys; but he offered 
his services in the expedition fitting out at Lady Franklin’s 
expense aided by public subscriptions, and was accepted. The 
Albert, the vessel purchased for the voyage, was originally built 
for the fruit-trade with the Azores, and was a fraction less than 
ninety tons,—more resembling, indeed, the little craft in which the 
early mariners made their discoveries, than the goodly ships of 
modern days. She carried fourteen men, two mates, and Mr. 
Snow; who discharged multifarious functions, including those of 
store-keeper, amateur doctor, and assistant navigator, or a 
sort of combination of the master and first lieutenant. The 
Albert was commanded by Captain Forsyth of the Navy; and was 
primarily intended to convey a party to winter-quarters in the 
neighbourhood of Boothia, in order to a boat expedition for the 
purposes of thorough search. The vessel had been strengthened 
for her Arctic voyage, and she was amply “ found” by means of 
the fund and by presents from various quarters including the 
Admiralty. 

So far as the voyage was concerned the expedition was suceess- 
ful. The Albert indeed experienced some of the usual delays and 
difficulties of Arctic navigation. She had a good deal of bad wea- 
ther off Cape Farewell in Greenland, was sometimes delayed by 
calms, and sometimes impeded by ice. She however overtook all 
the other parties—oss, Penny, the two American ships, and the 
Government squadron; by one of the steamers of which last she 





was towed a long way on her voyage to Prince Regent's 
Inlet. One of the winter-quarters fixed upon was Brentford 


Bay, in the Inlet; but the Albert was unable to reach it on ac- 
count of the ice. Other places, however, were accessible ; but Cap- 
tain Forsyth determined to return to England, and Mr. Snow 
approved of the decision. The reasons for this proceeding are 
not given; but they seem to have had reference to the state 
of the crew. The chief mate was somewhat advanced in life, 
and cautious even to timidity; the men, though active, daring, 
willing, and most of them thorough whalers, were not men-of- 
war’s men, practised in naval discipline, or subject to its laws; 
and so far as regarded naval officers, Captain Forsyth stood alone, 
for Mr. Snow held no nautical position. The commander probably 
thought it too riskful an undertaking to winter in the Arctie re- 
gions under these circumstances. He might possibly think that 
his remaining would be of little real use; and we think so too. In 
the voyage home the Albert proceeded Westward as far as Cape Ri- 
ley in Wellington Strait, in about 76° of North latitude and 91 

West longitude. In that vicinity she left part of the Government 
fleet, the American vessels, and Penny’s ships, all bent upon hold- 
ing on as long as they could in the direction of the North Pacific. 
Two Government ships were exploring in other directions ; in ad- 
dition to which there was the land expedition. For satisfaction’s 
sake, a close exploration of Boothia and every other place would 
be desirable. Rescue, we conceive, can only be expected in the 


Northern Ocean, between Barrow’s and Behring’s Straits, or on the | 


land stretching Northwards from that ocean towards the Pole. 
If Franklin’s crews from whatever cause had to abandon their 
ships, and take refuge on any part of the continent of America, 
they would most likely by next spring be beyond all human aid. 

Mr. Snow’s volume is an interesting narrative of an interesting 
expedition, made through new scenery, under new circumstances : 
for the mectings with various whalers, and with the ships engaged in 
the same search as themselves, give life to what is usually solitude 
itself. Mr. Snow is a rough and ready writer, not more measured 
in his expressions than he is in his exertions when called for, and 
somewhat given to pour out his thoughts. But his style is vigor- 
ous; and the scenery and circumstances are so fresh, so wonderful, 
and so exciting, as to justify reflection. The singularity of the sun 
at midnight, the alternate desolation and magnificence of Arctic 
scenery, the wonderful operations of nature by means of 
avalanche, icebergs, and almost perpetual frost and snow, are not 
so hacknied as to pall; but there are newer things in Mr. Snow’s 
volume, and one of them is steam-power in the Arctic seas. 

“The Felix was taken in tow by the Resolute; and together, the 
whole fleet passed through heavy masses of loose ice and bergs to the North 
a: d North-west, at the rate of about four miles an hour. At cleven @. m. 
we came to a heavy nip, and all the vessels had to be made fast to a floe 
until a passage could be cleared. ‘To effect this, the screws were brought 
into play in the manner I have previously alluded to. The Pioneer, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Osborn, immediately on casting off the Resolute’s tow- 
rope, was directed to dash at the impediment under full power. This she 
did boldly and fearlessly ; rashing stem on, and fairly digging her bows into 
it in a most remarkable manner. Backing instantly astern, and then again 
going ahead, she performed the same manouvre, fairly lifting herself up on 
end, like a prancing war-horse. But this time the nip was too heavy to be 
so broken, though both the steamers had previously cleared many similar 
impediments in that manner. It was now, Soacerer necessary to Tesort to 
other means; and accordingly, parties from every ship were sent on the ice 
A Narrative of 
Published by Longman 
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By W. Parker Snow. 





| to assist in blowing it up, and removing the fragments as they got loosened. 
| The same plan as that, | believe, adopted in blasting rocks was here pur- 
sued. Powder was sunk to a certain depth, a slow match applied, and at a 
given signal ignited. Due time was allowed ; and then the enormous masses 
would be seen in convulsive movement, as though shaken by a volcanic 
eruption, until piece upon piece was sent in the air, and the Laws bodies 
were completely rent into innumerable fragments. The steamers then 
darted forward, and with warps dragged out the immense blocks that had 
been thus dissevered. One of these blocks (more like a small berg than 
aught else) was brought alongside of the Assistance, while I was on board of 
her in the gun-room. It was hollow at the top, and contained some excel- 
lent water, which was conveyed on board to fin hen the stock. 

“Several efforts had to be made by blasting and forcing the ice, before a 
passage could be cleared ; and during the whole time it was quite a pleasure 
to see how both officers and men worked at it. Captain Austin himself was 
as busy as any one; directing, and handling, and unceasingly working. 
Neither falls nor,a rough knock now and then did he care for; but main- 
tained his post on the floes and pieces of ice until he had made a passage for 
his own ships, and the two little ones he had so kindly taken in charge. * * 

“IT had before made mention of the remarkable stillness which may be ob- 
served at midnight in these regions; but not until now did it come upon me 
with such force and in such a singular manner. I cannot attempt to describe 
the mingled sensations I experienced, of constant surprise and amazement 
at the extraordinary occurrence then taking place in the waters I was gazing 
upon, and of renewed hope, mellowed into a quiet, holy, and reverential feel- 
ing of gratitude towards that mighty Being who, in this solemn silence, 
reigned alike supreme as in the busy hour of noon when man is eager at 
his toil, or the custom of the civilized world gives to business active life and 
vigour. Save the distant humming noise of the engine working on board of 
the steamer towing us, there was no sound to be heard denoting the exist- 
ence of any living thing or of any animate matter. Yet there we were, 
perceptibly, nay, rapidly, gliding past the land and floes of ice, as though 
some seeret and mysterious power had been set to work to carry us sw iftly 
away from those vexatious, harrassing, and delaying portions of our voyage, 
in which we had already experienced so much trouble and perplexity. The 
leading vessels had passed all the parts where any further difficulty might 
have been apprehended, and this of course gave to us in the rear a sense of 
perfect security for the present. All hands, therefore, except the middle- 
watch on deck, were below in our respective vessels; and, as I looked for- 
ward ahead of us, and beheld the long line of masts and rigging that rose up 
from each ship before me, without any sail set, or any apparent motion to 
propel such masses onward, and without a single human voice to be heard 
around, it did seem something wonderful and amazing. And yet it was a 
noble sight: six vessels, varying in size, strength, and equipment, from the 
huge hull of the powerful man-of-war, to the humble and lowly private 
ketch—alike varying in their build and sailing qualities, from the lofty 
three-master to the single-sparred cutter, acting as a tender to a schooner, 
but a size or two larger, square sails and fore and aft sails, pinnaces and 
barges, whale-boats and light-boats—with every new invention in the art of 
steaming to aid the one class,. while late discoveries and useful plans were 
brought into use in gutta percha and inflated skins to aid the latter class— 
were casting their long shadows across the smooth surface of the passing 
floes of ice, as the sun with mellowed light, and gentler but still beautif 
lustre, was soaring through the Polar sky at the back of Melville's Cape, 
already on his way to begin the journey of another day.” 

Messrs. Searle of Lambeth gave as their subscription towards 
the expedition, a gutta percha boat, which was found highly useful 
on oceasion, the material yielding to pressure that would have 
stove in wood. The following extracts give an idea of boat work 
among the ice. The scene is Port Leopold, at the extreme North- 
east point of Boothia. 

‘**] soon made my determination: and directly we touched the ice all 
hands sprang upon the tloe, and commenced hauling the boat up. To at- 
tempt any minute description of the difficulty we here encountered is beyond 
my power. The interruption to our free passage on the water consisted, 
not of a solid pack of smooth connected ice, over which we could have drag- 
ged the boat with comparative ease, but of numerous heavy floes, not en- 
tirely joined to each other by themselves, nor yet separated so as to leave 
any small channel of water, but so closely cemented, as it were, by very thick 
‘brash ice,’ as to render the passage of boat or canoe impossible. Here and 
there one large piece wasthrown upon another ; and, occasionally, their par- 
tial separation left wide gaps of such a breadth that neither by jumping nor 
by taking a circuitous walk could we reach them otherwise than by the boat. 
And yet the boat was all but incapable to effect this ; for wherever such a 
gap was presented the brash iee intervened. The explanation I have already 
given of this sort of ice will enable the reader to understand in some mea- 
sure our position. Added to this, moreover, was the fact, that the rapidity 
of the current setting fast out of the harbour upon the inland swell of the 
sea, was causing some of the heavy floes to have a far from pleasant motion ; 
now lifting themselves upwards for several feet, and retiring from their re 
spective neighbours, and then suddenly springing forward as they de- 
svended close to their fellows. To be on them at such a moment was not 
what we cared for ; but should the boat be between two of them at such a 
time, and we in the boat, there would be enough to look out for. However, 
the thought of these matters—explained here for the reader unaccustomed to 
the ice—gave none of us then much trouble. For myself, I had decided 
(confirmed in my decision by the opinion of the men, and their readiness to 
attempt it); and therefore heedless of danger or regard for self we all * with 
a will’ began our task. The boat was the only thing that we thought for ; 
and never was child more tenderly handled than was the ‘ gutta percha’ by 
all of us that morning. Occasionally we lifted her when any soot 
piece of ice or other incumbrance presented an obstruction to her being dra; 
ged along upon her keel ; then we would slide her carefully down into the 
‘brash’ when too large a gap intervened ; and the moment any of the 
tloes appeared to rise or come too near, boat-hooks, ice-poles, and our own 
hands, were thrust out on both sides to guard her. 

** Attirst we had comparatively but little difficulty. Two or three pieces were 
got over, almost easily ; but when we got into the thick of it, we thought seve- 
ral times we should not be able to get through atall. In the ‘ brash’ we could 
not make her stir, until some motion of the nearest floe caused a dis- 
turbance around and eased the density of the stuff that stopped us. When 
we were among the smaller pieces of ice, we could get no proper prize 
for our hooks and staffs to push her on ; and at such times we had to spring 
out upon the picces themselves, while they sunk below the water occasion- 
ally to our waist with us, and thus bodily pull the boat onward. At this 
work Wilson, with his accustomed during, rendered himself conspicuous ; 
and indeed there was not one of the crew who did not make self the last in 
his thoughts at such moments, and who was not in and out the boat with 
the lightness of a fawn each second it was required. When the pieces be- 
came too far apart, and the ‘ brash’ slackened a little, a vigorous ‘send’ was 
given the boat, and then, each man, watching the opportunity, gave the last 
impulse with his foot and threw himself on to the boat as the ice receded from 
him. Sitting on the gunwales and the bow, with feet over the side ready to 

jump on the instant, we next would come to heavier pieces, where again the 
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process of hauling and carrying was resorted to; and in this manner for , borrowed an affected style of speaking of the Ultramontane na- 


nearly an hour we worked, until at length we got over the worst portion, 
and came across to the other side, where some clearer water was ready to re- 
ceive us,” 

The following description of American intentions, and the mode 
of navigating American vessels, gives a striking picture of the 
go-ahead habits of the people, and of the success which attends 
such rash or resolute determination, till it fails. 

** They intended to push on wherever they could, this way or that way, as 
might be found best, in the direction of Melville Island and parts adjacent, 
especially Banks’s Land; and they meant to winter wherever they might 
chance to be, in the pack or out of the pack. As long as they could be 
moving or making any progress in any direction that might assist in the ob- 
ject for which they had come, they meant still to be going on, and, with the 
true characteristic of the American, cared for no obstacles or impediments 
that might arise in their way. Neither fears nor the necessary caution 
which might easily be alleged as an excuse for hesitation or delay, at periods 
when anything like fancied danger appeared, was to deter them. Happy 
fellows! thought I; no fair winds nor opening prospects will be lost with 
you; no dissension or incompetency among your executive officers exist to 
stay your progress. Bent upon one errand alone, your minds set upon that 
before you embarked, no trifles nor common danger will prevent you daring 
everything for the carrying out of your mission. Go on, then, brave sons of 
America, and may at least some share of prosperity and success attend your 
noble exertions! 


* Tf ever a vessel and her officers were ones of going through an under- | 


taking in which more than ordinary difficulties had to be encountered, I had 
no doubt it would be the American: and this was evinced to me even while 
we were on board, by the apparently reckless way in which they dashed 
through the streams of heavy ice running off from Leopold Island. I hap- 
pened to go on deck when they were thus engaged, and was delighted to 
witness how gallantly they put aside every impediment in their way. An 
officer was standing on the heel of the bowsprit, conning the ship and issuing 
his orders to the man at the wheel, in that short, decisive, yet clear manner 
which the helmsman at once well understood and promptly obeyed. There 
was not a rag of canvass taken in, nor a moment’s hesitation. T he way was 
before them : the stream of ice had to be either gone through boldly or a 


long detour made ; and despite the heaviness of the stream, they pushed the | 


vessel through in her proper course. Two or three shocks, as she came in 
contact with some large pieces, were unheeded ; and the moment the last 
block was past the bow the officer sang out, ‘So: steady as she goes on her 
course,’ and came aft as if nothing more than ordinary sailing had been go- 
ing on. I observed our own little barky nobly following in the American’s 
wake ; and, as I afterwards learned, she got through it pretty well, though 
not without much doubt of the propriety of keeping on in such procedure 
after the ‘ mad Yankee,’ as he was called by the mate.” 

This was the prospect from the furthest point that the Albert 
attained; and one so busy was never seen in that region before. 

“It was determined by the commander to go no further after twelve 
o'clock; for should we get round the extreme point of the ice nearest the 
land, it might, with the wind in its present position, at any moment set 
down upon the shore, and thus cut us off. Accordingly, a little before noon, 
T ascended to the mast-head, to take exact notice of all I saw at the moment 
of our bearing up. Our true position at that hour was about midway be- 
tween Cape Spencer and Point Innes, having the ice within a mile of us, 
and nets hy about a mile from the shore. Looking to the Westward, I 
could faintly perceive Cape Hotham, enveloped in a thick haze, and the As- 
sistance, distinguished by her gaff-topsail, apparently in a small ‘ hole’ of 
water, or else a ‘ lead,’ some distance to the North-eastward of it, endea- 
vouring to get there. Not far from the Assistance, and either standing in 
the same direction or trying to make way through the channel, was Penny 
himself, in the Lady Franklin; her position was probably about mid-chan- 
nel. Astern of him at some distance, in an Easterly direction, was the 
Sophia, also under all plying sail. Nearer into the Eastern shore was the 
Rescue, with the American colours flying, apparently, as our ice-master 
affirmed, ‘ beset.’ All the vessels were among heavy ice; and the whole of 
Wellington Channel, as far as my eye could reach, appeared to be filled with 
one solid pack, excepting here and there a small lane of water. Turning 
towards Cape Bowden, I could perceive beyond it, and apparently trending to 
the North-westward, some high land; but the haze and distance was too 
great to enable me to determine with accuracy. Land, however, was there ; 
but its continuance I could not make out, nor yet the entire connexion of 
the coast between Point Innes and Cape Bowden: for it must be borne in 
mind that, even at the very truck in our vessel, I was perhaps no higher 
than the lower mast-head of a large ship like the Assistance. 

“ T now moved myself round, and looked towards the South-west. It pre- 
sented the same appearance as I have already mentioned. The ice in one 
heavy pack presented an apparently impenetrable barrier in that direction. 
The calty clear water visible was that in our immediate vicinity and in the 
direction we had come. I could see nothing of the Advance, and concluded 
that she was behind one of the points of land. I ought, however, to have 
mentioned that the Intrepid was also reported by the second mate to have 
been scen by him on the previous evening and this morning; and as he pos- 
sesses a quick eye, I have no doubt of it, though as I did not observe her 
from aloft I could not rightly give her position.” 

URBINO.* 


DENNISTOUN’S DUKES OF 


Tu object of these volumes is to combine a general picture of the | 


progress of Italian literature and art under the patronage of the 
smaller Italian principalities, with a history of the houses of 
Montefeltro and | 
Urbino. For the execution of his purpose Mr. Dennistoun en- 
joyed numerous advantages. He has resided in Italy for many 
years, and is well acquainted with the country whose history as a 
dukedom he intended to relate: besides the common research in 
rinted volumes, he has gained access to various Italian libraries, 
including that of Urbino, and examined their manuscripts; and he 
has closely inspected Umbrian art, whether in palatial, military, or 
ecclesiastical architecture, or in painting. With the appreciation of 
Italy which such a course of study stimulates and implies, Mr. 
Dennistoun has good taste, a sound though not always an unbiassed 


judgment, and a zeal for medieval subjects, especially art, almost | 


enthusiastic. He has a fervid mind, though hardly rising to 
genius ; and a powerful style, a little touched by the artificial and 
empty-sounding manner of the inferior Italian writers among 
whom his studies have so much led him. From them too he has 


* Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino; illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of 
pe, Sem 1440 to 1630. By James Dennistoun of Dennistoun. 
Published by Longman and Co. 


In three volumes. 


ella Rovere, so far as they were connected with , 


| tions. 

We are not sure that the subject is a happy one, treated in 
extenso. The Dukes of Urbino were on the whole a gifted and 
an amiable line of sovereigns. The real founder of the dukedom, 
Count Frederigo, was a soldier of courage and skill according 

; to the bloodless soldiership in vogue in Italy before the French 
invasion. What was rare in those days, he was a man of faith 
and honour; what was rarer still, he was able to extend his 
territory and aggrandize his house, without such violations of right 
as are practised even now. But it was rather as general of the 
Pope, or a leader of condottieri for other states, than as Count of 
Urbino, that he attained distinction. His grand nephew Fran- 
cesco Maria, the most distinguished of the Della Rovere blood, if 
not the best known of the Dukes of Urbino, is also less econspi- 
euous as Duke of Urbino than as the Papal and Venetian gencral 
during the wars of Charles the Fifth and Francis the First in 
Italy. 

Although the patronage of the Dukes of Urbino encouraged ele- 
gance of manners at their court as well as arts and learning, that 
patronage neither produced a school in art nor a great name in 


letters. Castiglione’s “Courtier” is about the highest gow 
literary work that directly emanated from the patronage of Ur- 





bino’s Dukes. Their territory, indeed, can lay claim to the birth 
of Bramante, and to a greater than Bramante, Raphael Sanzio ; 
but these men owe little to Urbino beyond the geographical ac- 
cident of their birth. They were nurtured, so far as such minds 
are nurtured by the works of their predecessors, in other places 
than Umbria, and employed by other than her princes. Rapheel, 
however, carried with him from his native place a letter of recom- 
mendation from the Duchess of Urbino, which argues a liberal 
kindness. 

*“ To the magnificent and lofty Lord, regarded with final respect, the Lord 

Gonfaloniere of Justice of the distinguished republic of Florence. 

** Magnificent and lofty Lord, respected as a father! The bearer hereof 
will be Raffaele, painter of Urbino; who, having a fine genius for his pro- 
fession, has resolved to stay some time at Florence for study. And knowing 
his father to be very talented, and to possess my particular regard, and the 
son to be a judicious and amiable youth, I in every way love him greatly, 
and desire his attainment in good proficiency. I therefore recommend him 
to your Lordship ; in the strongest manner possible praying you, as you love 
me, that you will please to afford him every assistance and favour that he 
may chance to require ; and whatever such aids and obligations he may re- 
ceive from your Lordship, I shall esteem as bestowed on myself, and as 
meriting my special gratitude. {commend myself to your Lordship. 

“From Urbino, Ist October 1504. 

* JOANNA Fetrria pE Ruvere, Ducissa Sora et Urbis Prefectissa.”’ 

The circumstances we have mentioned lessen the interest of a 
history of the house of Urbino, for two reasons: the greater events 
and characters are well known already, and they are only indirectly 
connected as it were with the principality. Neither are the lesser 
events of much consequence. The forays—they were little more 
—between petty feudatories, to take a town or aequire a good-sized 
estate, by intrigue, or trick, or treachery, more frequently than by 
open war, are matters of too little consequence to excite the atten- 
tion of readers who are removed from the scene of action both by 
place and time. Mediwval Italian history requires the stimulus 
of great crimes, romantic circumstances, or very strongly marked 
characters, to render it interesting. Luckily for the Umbrian 
there was not much of Italian crime or romance connected with 
their rulers ; and the more marked characters were employed on a 
larger sphere and connected with a history larger than their duke- 
dom. 

The best mode of giving interest to such a subject was by pic- 
turesque and vigorous condensation. The salient features, whether 
of men or incidents, should have been vigorously presented to the 
reader, and the results distinetly impressed upon him. Mr. Dennis- 
toun, as was natural, has been too much led away by his subject, so 
that he enters minutely into matters. He also falls into an error, 
very tommon, we have observed, amongst persons who treat of re- 
mote history—that of assuming the reader to be as familiar with 
the subject as themselves, and speaking of persons by names which 
may serve to establish their identity but do not at once mark who 

| they are. In obscure or remote histories, not only should persons 
| be always called by the same name, but some adjunct should if 
| possible be affixed, to individualize them beyond possibility of doubt. 

In sketching the influence of the court of Urbino upon art and 
letters, Mr. Dennistoun is more successful than in his narrative of 
warlike events. The subject has greater unity and greater in- 
terest than accounts of petty and very often ignoble contests. The 
characters of men and the manners of the times can be as distinctly 
portrayed in the description of a court and a review of the state 
of arts and letters as in a narrative of military or political con- 
tentions. It strikes us, too, that Mr. Dennistoun is more able to 
grasp the subject of art and letters than of politics and war ; or 
it may be that the mixed and fluctuating state of affairs in Italy 
almost defies the historian’s powers. The critic on art and literature 
has the advantage of drawing from the originals; the historian 
has to compile from the relations of others. The following defen- 
sive account of Raphacl’s father as an artist will furnish an idea 
of the author as a critic in art. 

“ The patient labour of the Abbé Pungileone and the critical acumen of 
Passavant have amply refuted Malvasia’s spiteful and Lanzi’s careless but 
often-quoted assertions, that the father of Raffaele was an obscure potter, or 
at best an indifferent artist, from whom his son could learn little. Those 
only who have traced out his pictures in the remote townships and villages 
of his native duchy, and who estimate his works by coeval productions, can 
appreciate his real merits. * * * * Though we know nothing of Sanzi’s 
artistic education, the works which Nelli, Gentile da Fabriano, and Pietro della 
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Francesca left in Urbino, must have influenced his rp! impressions ; and it 
is singular that nothing is said by him of these, and others who painted in 
the duchy, beyond the passing notice bestowed with little discrimination on 
all his contemporaries. The marked exclusion from this list of Justus of 
Ghent is plausibly conjectured by Passavant to indicate a professional jea- 
lousy of one who treasured as his secret the so-called oil-painting brought 
by him from Flanders, and certainly never attained by Giovanni. Sanzi’s 
manner partakes generally of the Umbrian character,—grave, reflective, 
self-possessed, without aiming at dramatic effect or artificial embellishment, 
yet not deficient in variety or graceful expression. More severe than Peru- 
gino, he approas hes the serious figures of Melozzo da Forli, but subdues their 
naturalism by an infusion of devotional sincerity and simple feeling. He is 
partial to slender forms and delicately-drawn feet and hands; but the con- 
tours are dark and hard, the flesh-tints dull and heavy, tending to cold 
gray in the shadows, and generally deticient in middle tints and _ reflections. 
His female faces are oval, often of a dusky complexion. and their foreheads 
singularly full. In the naked, he was in advance of his age, and in landscape 
he attained great proticiency. Pungilcone enumerates about twenty of his 
pictures, many of them still in their original sites, and exhibiting 
considerable inequality of merit. But his capo-d’opera, and one of 
the most —— monuments of Umbrian art, is the fresco in the 
Tiranni chapel, at S. Domenico of Cagli. In the recess over the altar 
is the Madonna, enthroned between two angels, in one of whom is 
understood to be portrayed the young Ratfaele, then a child of eight 
or nine years old. At the sides stand Saints Peter, Francis of Assisi, 
Thomas Aquinas, and John Baptist. On the lunette above, Christ has just 
emerged from his tomb in the mountain reck: a glorious Deity, the con- 
queror of death, he bears in his left hand the banner of salvation, while his 
right is raised to bless a redeemed world; and seattered around lie six guards 
asleep, foreshortened in various and difficult attitudes. The vaulted roof 
displays a choir of angelic children, sounding their instruments and chant- 
ing songs of glory to the Saviour; who occupies its centre, holding the book 
of life; and on the external angles are small medallions of the Annuncia- 
tion. There is, perhaps, no contemporary painting superior to this 
in grandeur of composition and stately pose of the figures; nor is it less 
admirable for novelty of composition and variety and case of movement. 
The design is at once correct and flowing ; and the expression, though fervid, 
oversteps not truth and nature. Passavant well observes, that the breadth, 
vigour, and dexterous treatment of this painting, prove its author to have 
been well practised in fresco, although but one other such work of his has 
escaped destruction or whitewash.” 

The first Duke of Urbino of the Della Rovere line was com- 
mander of the allied army that might perhaps have saved Rome 
from Bourbon’s assault, and at all events should have tried ; as his 
force could without question have destroyed the Emperor's army 
after its leader’s death. This rather remote connexion with his 
subject induces Mr. Dennistoun to give a full description of the 
previous campaign, and of the assault and sack. Although it has 
been often done, his account is about the best we have met. Mr. 
Dennistoun has had recourse to manuscript authorities, which give 
particulars not to be found in books; he touches the vices of the 
Romans as well as those of their assailants; and he brings out the 
ribald jocularity of the black bands. This is part of the picture. 

“ Now began the horrors of the sack. The brutal soldiery, absolved from 
discipline, scoured the city at will, penetrating unchallenged into the most 
secret and most sacred places. Churches and convents, palaces and houses, 
were invaded and rifled ; resistance was punished with fire and sword ; rape 
and murder were the fate of the inhabitants. 
volting for the imagination to supply, but too repulsive for a place in these 
pages, we may cite the feeling execlamations of one who seems to have wit- 
nessed them. ‘ Alas, how many courtiers, gentlemen, and prelates, how 
many devout nuns, matrons, and maidens, became a prey to these savages! 
what chalices, images, crucifixes, vessels of silver and gold, were torn from 
the altars by these sacrilegious hands! what holy relies were dashed to the 
ground with derisive blasphemy by these brutal Lutherans! The heads of 
Saints Peter, Paul, Andrew, and of many others, the wood of the sacred 
eross, the blessed oil, and the sacramental wafers, were ruthlessly trodden 
—. The streets exhibited heaps of rich furniture, vestments, and plate, 
all the wealth and splendour of the Roman court, pillaged by the basest 
ruftians.’ 

“ After these miserable scenes had endured for three days, rumours of the 
Duke of Urbino’s approach recalled the Imperialist leaders to the necessity 
of defence. The command having devolved upon the Prince of Orange, a 
yellow-haired barbarian, further plunder was prohibited, under severe penal- 
ties; and the army, reduced to comparative order, betook themselves to en- 
\° their booty. But now a new drama of atrocities opened. The Germans 
1ad especially distinguished themselves by a thirst for blood ; but the wily 
Spaniards taught them a means more effectual than murder of enriching 
themselves and punishing their victims. The prisoners had in most eases 
concealed whatever of greatest value they possessed, and recourse was had to 
every variety of torment in order to extract from them supposed treasures, 
and a ransom for their lives; so that those who had been spared in seeming 
merey found themselves but reserved for a worse fate. After stripes and 
blows had been exhausted, when hunger and thirst had failed to force com- 
pliance, tortures the most brutal sueeceded. Some were suspended naked 
from their own windows by a sensitive limb, or swung head downwards, and 
momentarily threatened to be let drop into the street : others had their teeth 
drawn slowly and singly, or were compelled to swallow their own mutilated 
and roasted members; others were forced to perform the most odious and 
menial services; and the greatest extremities were always uscd towards those 
who were suspected of being the most wealthy and noble. Even after the 
desired amount of gold had been thus extorted from them, their sufferings 
were sometimes resumed at the instance of new tormentors. When such 
cruelties palled, their intlietors had recourse to a novel amusement, by forcing 
from the victims a confession of their sins; and we are assured by the nar- 
rator of these enormities, himself a Roman, that the iniquities thus brought 
to light as habitual in that dissolute capital, were such as to confound even 
the licentious soldiery of Bourbon. Over the outrages committed upon the 
women we draw a veil: when lust was satiated, they were prolonged in 
diabolical punishment ; the husbands and fathers being compulsory witnesses 
to such unspeakable atrocities. 

** But the delight of these sacrilegious villains, especially of the German 
Lutherans, was to outrage everything holy. The churehes and chapels, in- 
cluding the now bloodstained St. I’eter’s, were desecrated into stables, ta- 
verns, or brothels; and the choirs, whence no sounds had breathed but the 
elevating chant of prayer and praise, rang with base ribaldry and blasphe- 
mous imprecations. The grand creations of religious art were wantonly in- 
sulted or damaged ; the reliquaries and miraculous images were pillaged or 
defaced. Nay, a poor priest was inhumanly murdered for his firm refusal to 
administer the blessed sacrament to an ass. Nor was any respect paid to 
persons or party feelings. The subjects of the Emperor who happened to be 
in Rome, the adherents of the Colonna and other Ghibelline leaders, were all 
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involved in the general fute. Four Cardinals attached to that faction had 
declined entering 8. Angelo, calculating that they would not only 

* Guide the whirlwind and direct the storm,’ 5 
but, peradventure, promote their own interests in the mélée. They were, 
however, miserably mistaken, for they too were held to ransom; and one of 
them (Araceli), after being often led’ through the streets tied on a donkey 
behind a common soldier, was carried to church with mock funereal rites, 
when the office of the dead was read over his living body, and an oration 
poraouneed, wherein, for eulogy, were loathsomely related all the real or al- 
eged immoralities of his past life. Another outrage in especial repute with 
the Germans was a ribald procession, in which some low buffoon in sacred 
vestments was borne shoulder-high, scattering mock benedictions among the 
mob, amid shouts of * Long live Luther!’ ” — : 





CORRESPONDENCE OF NEWTON AND COTES.* 


From some cause or other, Sir Isaac Newton exhibited an unex- 
plained delay in the publication of a second edition of his Principia, 
The work first appeared in 1687, and a new edition seems to have 
been required by 1691. It was probably delayed at first by Newton's 
wish to thoroughly investigate his lunar theory ; but this was re- 
tarded by Flamsteed’s temper and bodily infirmities inducing 
him to codperate coldly in making observations. In 1696 
Newton was appointed to the Wardenship of the Mint; and its 


duties might operate as a bar to the continuous investi- 
gation of a new subject, but could hardly prevent 


the revision of an existing work. It is possible that his alleged 
enfeeblement of mind might render him incapable of the task, or 
the intense application he had already given make it distaste- 
ful ; or he might feed himself with the solicitations that were ad- 
dressed to him by the seientifie world. It was not till 1709 that 
Bentley’s importunity induced Sir Isaae to intrust the super- 
intendence of a new edition to Roger Cotes, a Fellow of Trinity, 
and then recently appointed Professor of Astronomy and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy. Cotes died in 1716, at the early age of 
thirty-four; too soon to establish his own fame, but the hopes en- 
tertained of him were so great that Newton is reported to have said 
of him, “ If he had lived we might have known something.” 

The greater part of the correspondence in this volume relates to 
this second edition of the Principia, which Cotes was seeing 
through the press under Sir Isaae’s direction. The chief writers 
are Cotes and Newton ; but the letters of friends occasionally in- 
tervene either as suggesters or messengers. There are also various 
letters from other correspondents, nearly the whole relating to 
scientific subjects. The greater portion of the epistles are now 
printed for the first time, from manuscripts at Cambridge. Their 
editor, Mr. Edleston, in addition to his editorial annotations, has 
given a chronological synopsis of Newton’s life, which he has illus- 
trated by notes ; and he brings to the execution of his task know- 
ledge, pains, clearness, and conciseness. The volume is one of the 
best edited and least pretending books we know of. 

The matter of the work is in a certain sense biographical, but 
its interest is rather scientifie than personal. The reader sees, as it 
were, proof-shects of the Principia: the suggestions of Cotes and 
the acquiescence of Newton, or his spontaneous directions, form 
the main matter. At the same time, instead of mere results, the 
reader has the arguments for the correction and alteration as 
well as the working of the problems. There are topics even in 
the Cotes correspondence other than the new edition of the Prin- 
cipia. The Liebnitz controversy and some other attacks upon 
Newton are touched upon; and in the miscellaneous portion of 
the volume, facts, and if such a phrase may be applied to such a 
subject, the small talk of science. There are also some able re- 
marks and suggestions for the training of the mathematical pupils 
at Christ’s Hospital, the schemes for whose education or curricu- 
lum Newton had been requested to consider. The following is 
part of them—a good description of the “ practical man” at the 
opening. 

“A Vulgar Mechanick ean practice what he has been taught or seen done, 
but if he is in an error he knows not how to find it out and correct it, and if 
you put him out of his road he is ata stand; Whereas he that is able to 
reason nimbly and judiciously about figure, foree and motion, is never at 
rest till he gets over every rub. Experience is necessary, but yet there is 
the same difference between a mere practical Mechanick and a rational one, 
as between a mere practical Surveyor or Guager and a good Geometer, or be- 
tween an Empirick in Physick and a learned and a rational Physitian. Let it 
be therefore onely considered how Mechanical the frame of a Ship is, and on 
what a multitude of forces and motions the whole business and managment 
of it depends, And then let it be further considered whether it be most for 
the advantage of Sea affuires that the ablest of our Marriners should be but 
mere Empiricks in Navigation, or that they should be alsoe able to reason 
well about those figures, forees, and motions they are hourly concerned in, 
And the same may be said in a great measure of divers others Mechanical 
employments, as buildings of ships, Architecture, ffortitication, Engineering. 
ffor of what consequence Mechanical skill is in such Mechanical employ- 
ments may be known both by the advantage it gave of old to Archimedes in 
defending his City against the Romans, by we® he made himself soe famous 
to all future ages, and by the advantage the ffrench at present have above 
all other Nations in the goodness of their Engineers. ffor it was by skill 
in this Article of learning that Archimedes defended his City. And tho the 
tlrench Engineers are short of that great Mechanick, yet by coming nearer 
to him then our Artificersdoe, we see how well they fortify and defend their 


| owne Cities, and how readily they force and conquer those of their Enemies. 


You may consider to what perfection that Nation by their Schooles for Sea- 
Officers had lately brought their Navall strength, even against all the disad- 
vantages of nature, and yet your schoole is capable of out-doeing them, ffor 
their's are a mixture of all’sorts of capacities, your’s children of the best 
parts selected out of a great multitude. ° ° ° 

* Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton and Professor Cotes; including Letters of 
other Eminent Men. Now first published from the Originals in the Library of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge ; together with an Appendix, containing other unpublished 
Letters and Papers by Newton; with Notes, Synoptical View of the Philosopher's 
Life, and a Variety of Details illustrative of his History. By J. Edleston, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College , Cambridge. Published by J. W. Parker; and Deighton, 
Cambridge. 
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“‘The capture of Mons in 1691, that of Namur in 1692, and of Charleroi 
in 1693, were among Vauban’s recent triumphs. When Newton wrote the 
above remarks, he probably little anticipated the example that would be set 
by ‘that nation’ to his own country in paying a tribute to his genius. The 
Newton in the French steam-navy is a corvette of 26 guns, 220 horse-power.” | 

The great Liebnitz controversy is well known to the world, and 
perhaps these letters may throw no new light upon the subject | 
after Mr. De Morgan’s elaborate inquiry. They however indi- 
cate that Newton was not quite so placable or indifferent as he 
is generally supposed to have been. The deta Eruditorum had | 

ed Bernoulli, who was opposing him, a “ great” mathematican ; 
and Newton, in letters to Keill, reiterates the word again and 
again, with evident soreness. 

“John Bernouilli has published in the Acta Eruditorum for Febr. & 
March was a twelve month, a Paper upon that Scholium, in we he | 
represents that the Method there used is the Method of fluxions & | 
that it appears thereby that I did not understand ye 2¢ filuxions, when I | 
wrote that Scholium because (as he thinks) I take the second terms of the 
series for the first fluxions, the third terms for the second fluxions & so on. 
But he is mightily mistaken when he thinks that I there make use of the 
method of fluxions. Tis only a branch of ye method of converging series 
that I there make uses of. The Acta Eruditorum for the last year are but 
just come to London, & I find thereby that John Bernouilli is the great Ma- 
thematician who accuses me on this account. But I beleive it’s better not 
to reflect upon him for it nor so much as to name him any otherwise than by 
the general name of the great Mathematician. They are seeking to pick a | 
quarrell with me & its better to lett them begin it still more openly without 
@ provocation. 

“There is another great Mathematician to whom Liebnitz referred the 
examination of the Commercium Epistolicum. He makes use of two argu- 
ments against me. One that I made no use of the prickt letters till of late, | 
the other that when I wrote the Principia I understood not the second | 
fluxions as a certain great Mathematician (Bernouilli) has observed.” * * 

“The other argument used by the great Mathematician is, that when I 
wrote my Principia I understood not the second differences, as a certain 
great Mathematician (vizt Bernouilli) has noted, meaning in the Scholium 
to ye 10th Proposition of ye second Book. But this great Mathematician is 
grosly mistaken in taking the method there made use of, web is a branch of 


the method of converging series, to be the method of fluxions.’ 

This was written in April 1714, and in May Newton again re- 
curs to the “great mathematician”; who “therefore acts unskil- 
fully in compairing prickt letters with the marks dr and dy,” &e. 

r. Edleston observes upon the following letter of Newton to 
Lord Townsend, that it “contains an opinion of some value in re- 
ference to capital punishments.” It seems rather to express an 
opinion upon the propriety of rigidly carrying the law into exeeu- 
tion when the criminal is not likely to reform, and will most pro- 
bably corrupt others. 

“*My Lord—I know nothing of Edmund Metcalf convicted at Derby assizes 
of counterfeiting the coyne; but since he is very evidently convicted, I am 
humbly of opinion that its better to let him suffer, than to venture his going 
on to counterfeit the coin & teach others to do so untill he ean be convicted 
again, flor these people very seldom leave off. And its diffieult to detect 
them. I say this with most humble submission to his Majs pleasure & re- 
main my Lord your Lordp’s most humble & obedient Servant 

** Mint office Aug. 25, 1724. 
LM. Townshend [Sceretary of State}.” 





Is. Newron. 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC." 

Tuts volume is founded on a trip to the principal older towns of 
the United States,—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington. Yet, although narrating incidents on the journey, as well 
as the journey itself, it does not profess to be a book of travels, 
but the individual impressions of the traveller. It is indeed a 
series of “sketches,” in which no more libertics are held 
to be taken with the matter of fact than a landscape-painter 
takes with a scene from nature: nothing but what exists is 
supposed to be in the picture, except such remarks or “ im- 
pressions” of the artist as the scene itself suggests. This 
principle, however, is rarely adhered to. As the artist with a 
pencil sometimes so disguises a view that we recognize the place 
only by means of some prominent feature which defies metamor- 
phosis, so the painter with a pen often loses sight of facts alto- 
ther, and treats us to fiction, or something more unsubstan- 
—his own notions. In the volume before us, the voyage, Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, the House of Representatives, a 
court of law, with a few similar subjects, are presented as 
things actually seen, and described by the traveller much as they 
were, though the solid part has a garnish of remark. On other 
topics the author endeavours to convey the results of his observa- 
tions in the form of a story supposed to be told to him or invented 
+ himself. Such is the case with “A Man of Letters,”—the tale 
an unprincipled literary adventurer, first “on the London 
press,” and then in America. There is, too, as is usual in such 
productions, something of the “article” both in subject and treat- 
ment,—as in a chapter on things in general called “ The Carpet 





The principal defect of the volume is want of substance ; arising | 
from the fault of pouring out words when the writer has nothing 
to say, and he tries to supply deticiency of matter by smart sen- 
tences. When he sets himself to describe things, or to present the 
results of his observation in the form of opinions, there is no de- 
ficiency of substance in his matter or sense in his conclusions. 
His style is well adapted to the sort of composition he has chosen ; 
it is lively and pointed, with a dash of satire and a good deal of 
pleasantry. The writer has the philosophy or indifference of a 
cosmopolite; he can see the faults he has left behind him as 
plainly as those which come before him for the first time, and is as 
ready to hit John Bull as Jonathan. In dealing out his blows, 
however, he exhibits so much of playful sarcasm, that the reader 


* Across the Atlantic. By the Author of ‘‘ Sketches of Cantabs.” Published by 
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is sometimes led to doubt not only his earnestness but his mean- 
ing. ‘The illustrative fact seems purposely selected to contradict 
the conclusion he proceeds to draw,—as in the account, on his re- 
turn to England, of the railway people’s attentive servility to the 
peer and his family, followed by a panegyrie on the beneficial 
effects that flow from a superior class. 

The writer tells us nothing new on the subject of America ; but 
he confirms the most unfavourable reports of previous travellers 
as to the manners and appearance of the people, at the same time 
that he does justice to their more substantial qualities and to the 
hopeful future of the country. The book, in short, is rather to be 
regarded for its literary merit than for its information ; the question 
is not what it tells, but how. The author designed Across the 
Atlantic for a “light work”; and such it is, and good of its kind. 
But he has forgotten that this class of composition almost resem- 
bles poetry ; in which the tolerable is not allowed, and the writer 
is expeeted to be free in his exercise of “the last and greatest art, 


| the art to blot,” and by repeated touches to work up what is 


finally allowed to remain to a uniform solidity and polish. 

The following passage from a visit to a camp-meeting will give 
an idea of the writer’s matter and manner. 

“The scene which now presented itself to my eyes was as novel and cu- 
rious to meas it would no doubt have been familiar and delightful to a 
follower of Wesley or Whitficld. In every direction tents and booths had 
been erected, giving one the idea of Greenwich fair transported into the 
midst of the New Forest. In some of these tents, large parties were refresh- 
ing themselves after the devotions of the day, while at a little distance from 
the entrance, and suspended over a crackling fire of furze and dry wood, the 
innocuous kettle hissed and sang. From others, vast multitudes of men, 
women, and children, were pouring forth to the temporary pulpits which had 
been put up for their edification, and from which the loud-mouthed preacher 
Was scaring away the racoons and the opossums more effectually than the 
Evil One. There was besides, a goodly assemblage of persons who appeared 
to have been brought there, like myself, from a fecling of curiosity, and 
some who it was plain had even a worst motive for coming. Mingled with 
all this devotion was a certain aristocracy of religion, which had taken eare 
that there should be a special part of the encampment set apart for the Ne- 
groes, and separated from the rest. The Black members of the sect had, ae- 
cordingly /Acir tents, and the/r preachers, and experienced the workings of 
the Spirit, and were turned from carth to heaven, at a convenient distance 
from the Whites. 

‘**T approached one of the temporary pulpits, in front of which a small 
space had been railed off, destined, I suppose, for the accommodation of bona 
file members, and at the entrance to which two presbyters or deacons kept 
watch like dragons. The interior of this space was packed close with an at- 
tentive congregation, consisting of men on the one side and women on the 
other. Many of the latter were conspicuous, amidst the dull light of the 
tallow candles, for the tawdriness of their costume, and the profusion of 
rings, necklaces, and bracelets, with which they were embarrassed. A chorus 
of three or four stalwart bumpkins, who had probably vindicated to them- 
selves, by their superior strength of lung, the conduct of this part of the ser- 
vice, were vociferating a hymn, which must have effectually warned any 
demon of taste off the premises ; the remainder followed the words, and—as 
far as was possible—the tune, in a lower tone of voice. When this part ot 
the service had been concluded, one of the spiritual directors knelt down to 
offer up a prayer. Ile had scarcely proceeded far, however, when a shriek 
arose from the compact and perspiring mass before me. It was followed by 
another and another; and I could now plainly see that a woman was strik- 
ing out and struggling violently, in some sort of desperate convulsion or fit. 

* The first impulse of a man on such an occasion is to rush forward to 
the assistance of the sufferer, and to endeavour to promote, although in nine 
cases out of ten he only retards, a recovery. As luck would have it, T had 
about me a smelling-bottle, which, from having felt faint during the last 
two or three days at Washington, I had been induced to carry. Advancing 
with it in my hand, I was stopped at the entrance to the enclosure by one 
of the aforesaid presbyters, deacons, or elders; who inquired, composedly, 
where L was going. ‘Why, don’t you see that there isa lady taken ill?” said 
. ‘My good sir,’ returned he, * you are under a mistake. That woman is not 
taken ill. The Spirit is working within her, and she cannot help what she 
is doing. Oh, may the time come when you will be in the same blessed 
condition !* ”” 

This is deseription; the next extract is a sketch in which the 
conclusion is the main thing, however agreeably we may be drawn 
to it. The subject is a comparison between a British M.P. and a 
member of the American House of Representatives, to account for 
the indifferent figure and character of the latter as seen at Wash- 
ington. The reader will be reminded of Mr. Thackeray's manner ; 
a model the writer of Across the Atlantic often has in his eye. 

“ By becoming Members of Parliament, we rise from our insignificance 


| into public life; we become public men; we gain a locus standi, as well as a 


seat; it is our object to sit ‘nm ‘he one, and to stand in the other, as long as 
we can. Our names soar up to the top of subscription-lists, with the two 
magical letters tied to the end of them like a tail. Good dinners are ours— 
not paid for by ourselves, but given us by people in Baker Street and Fins- 
bury Square—and we like good dinners. Our appendage acts like Grim- 
stone’s eye-snuff upon the vision of some of our friends, who used always to 
be rubbing those organs with a pocket-handkerchief as we passed. They no 
longer rub them now; they see us. I should electrify my little chop-house 
in the Strand, where [ now sit down to the joint without making any manner 
of sensation, if I were one day to stalk in as the Member for Guttleborough. 
‘Did you see that gentleman sitting at No. 7, sir?’ the waiter would ask, as 
soon as I had left. ‘That is none other than Mr. Such-a-one, the Member 
of Parliament.’ And he would begin telling lies about me. These are the 
considerations which draw the sportsman from his hounds, the Seot from his 
manufactory, and the Irish prince (if he had his rights) from his mud castle, 
and pop them all down a erate rhe mass within the walls of St. Ste- 
yhen’s. 

' “In America, the case is entirely different. There, the rich merchant, 
or the barrister in good practice, or the man of wealth and influence, in such 
cities as New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, would by accepting a seat in 
the Legislature be making as great a sacrifice for the good of his country as I 
should by refusing one for mine. To appreciate this, only consider the con- 
sequences which, in that great republic, accrue to the victim who suffers 
himself to be dragged down from private into publie life. He leaves his 
comfortable house in New York, or his villa on the Hudson, the elegant so- 
ciety by which he has been surrounded, and (dearer than all) the privacy 
which he has hitherto enjoyed. What does he get in exchange? He is 
compelled to reside in a miserable, unhealthy, unfinished town, for nine 
months in the year, without any objects of interest around him, without 
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recreations of any kind, without any society to speak of. He is forced to 
drop his ‘aristocratic’ airs, and to stand up and drink a cocktail with any 
drunken constituent who pursues him to the bar of his hotel. He is forced 
to sit next to, and to converse familiarly with, persons whom he has hitherto 
only read of in newspapers and novels, as we read of the ‘ Tipperary Boys’ 





savages from Iowa and Wisconsin, whom the unsettled populations of those ‘ 


districts have sent up to represent them—stump-orators, who have not won 
their places by underhand dealing, by bribery and corruption, but have 
A in upon their opponents, and gouged them, like men. When he goes 
back, he finds that his house is no longer his own. Nothing is his own. He 
himself no longer belongs to himself—he belongs to the people. All day 
long, he is employed in shaking hands with generals and judges, and other 
dirty persons. As for any credit attac hing to the position of a member of the 
Lower House, I should think it must act ratheras a bar to your introduc- 
tion to decent society. ou are a delegate, not a representative—a 
flunkey, not a man A constituency of so many thousands meet and 
proclaim, by a majority of so many hundreds or thousands, that such and 
such are their opinions. ‘Now, then, who'll carry our opinions up to 
Washington? Come, the os eis vacant. Who offers himself for the plush 
and shoulder-knot ?’ or, ‘ Who'll be our errand-boy >?’ ‘ Please, gentlemen, 
I will,’ cry half-a-dozen. Homer Smith, or Artaxerxes Grown, or Nahum 
Robinson, as the case may be, is the chosen one. * Now, sir, you go up and 
deliver this parcel ; and mind what you are about, do you hear?’ You have 
twenty thousand masters. You are servant-of-all- work to a vast constitu- 
ency, With every individual member ringing his bell for you at one and the 
same time. Respectable men will not, for the most part, accept this kind of 
position.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Military Events in Italy, 1848-1849. 
the Earl of Ellesmere. 

The Lexington Papers ; 
Vienna at the Conclusion of the Seventeenth Century. Extracted 
from the Official and Private Correspondence of Robert Sutton, Lord 
Lexington, British Minister at Vienna, 1694-1698. Sclected from the 
Originals at Kelham, and edited, with Notes, by the Honourable H. 
Manners Sutton. 

Historical Sketches and Tersonal Recollections of Manchester. 
to illustrate the Progress of Public Opinion from 1792 to 1832. 
Archibald Prentice. 

Foreign Reminiscences. Bey Uenry Kichard Lord Holland 
his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. 

The Planetary System; its Order and Physical Structure. By J.P. 
Nichol, LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, 
Author of “The Architecture of the Heavens,” &c. 

Sermons in Sonnets ; with a Text on the New Year; and other Poems. 
By Chauney Hare Townshend. 

Scenes from Italian Life. By L. Mariotti, Author of “Italy, Past and 
Present.” 


Intended 
By 


Edited by 


The Maiden and Married Li ards Mistress 
Milton. 

The success of “The Diary of Lady Willoughby ”’ seems to have prompted 
the present work. The “ Life of Mary Powell” is, however, superior to its 
predecessor in the interest of its persons and incidents, as well as in the na- 
ture of its story, which has more action: there is love, marriage, quarrel, 
and reconciliation ; the true facts being added to, not altered. It is a clever 
and pleasing book ; albeit the class to which it belongs is “ neither fish nor 
flesh ’’—neither fiction nor fact.] 

What was Said in the Woods. 

zu Putlitz. 

[Tales narrated by the poppy, the fir-tvee, a streamlet, and a pebble. They 
are more fanciful and digressive than needs be when inanimate objects are 
speakers, whether their speech is used as a means of imparting a knowledge 
of natural history or expressing « sentiment.) 

The Professor's Wife. Yrom the German of Berthold Auerbach. 
[An ill-conceived story, full of digressions, and that kind of overwrought and 
weakly sentiment which has brought ridicule on many German fictions. The 
story was not worth translating. | 

The Old Tree; or Filial Pic ty. 
{A Romanist story, designed to illustrate filial piety by a daughter who 
sacrifices her lover to her futher; a sacrifice which is the means of preserv- 
ing his soul by inducing him to enter a monastery. The story is well 
written. ] 


Stories that Might be Trve, with other Poems. By Dora Greenwell. 
[A few tales and many occasional poems on various subjects; some of the 
subjects fresher than is usual with minor poets, being on incidents * that 
might be true’’ connected with emigrant life and feelings. The execution 
is smooth and elegant, but the treatment and style are rather too conven- 
tional. Dora Greenwell wants independence if not originality of mind, 


) 


depth of thought, and greater strength of composition. } 
The War of Hats ; a Weroic Poem. By Peter Crook, Esq. &e. 
[A Romanist satire on the Church of England, prompted, no doubt, by the 
| soma agitation; in which al! the evils that can be truly told of * parson- 
om’’ are brought together, with some that are rather traditional than real; 
the writer of course forgetting the greater vices that can be predicated of the 
Romish priests, and the greater evils of the system of the priesthood. The 
verse is equable, with less of doggrel than frequently characterizes modern 
so-called satires; but it is not poetry.) 

Tales from Catland, for little hittens. 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

{Mr. Weir shows here a power in the quaint and characteristic treatment of 
animals, of which we had not seen any previous sample from his hand; and 
his designs are etched cleverly and with breadth. The tales are marred by 
the direct enforcement of social morals, which the child votes a bore, and the 
more mature reader a mistake. } 

The Life and Death of Little Red Ridinghood : a Tragedy, adapted 
from the German of Ludwig Tieck, by Jane Browning Smith. With 
Illustrations by John Mulready. 

pwhy versify Red Ridinghood >? Perhaps it is hopeless to imagine that Mr 
ieck, even after reading his own book, will perevive that the tale does not 
ae by the amplification of the grandmother into a pious old lady who reads 

Bible, being too lame to go to church, and opines that 

* The flowers seem to breathe a prayer; 
or by making “the huntsman”’ pop his head through the window, shoot the 
wolf, and observe, 
** Vengeance o’ertakes the wicked, soon or late :” 
but we will answer forother readers. Mrs. Smith’s rendering is respectable : 
Which is more than can be said for Mr. John Mulready’s lithographs. 


of Mary Powell, afteru 


Translated from the German of Gustav 


By an Old Tabby. With four 


Translated from the German, by 


or some Account of the Courts of London and 


Peter Little and the Lucky Sixpence; the Frog's Lecture, and other 
Storves. 

[Various tales in verse, a few of which are old acquaintances, illustrated by 
pretty wood-cuts. The verse is in a more grown-up style than is always 
found in juvenile poetry. ]} 

Science Simplified, and Philosophy, Natural and Experimental, Made 
Easy. By the Reverend David Williams, M.A., Author of the “ Pre- 
ceptor’s Assistant,’” Ke. Second series. 

[Catechisms on seven subjects of natural philosophy, in which the elements 
of each are explained with a grasp of principles and a clearness of style.) 

if You Can!” A Collection of Original Enigmas and Cha- 
rades, in Verse. ‘Together with fifty in the French Language. By a 
Lady. 


** Guess 


The new editions or collections of periodical publications call for no par- 
ticular remark, with two exceptions. The new edition of Mr. Hogarth’s 
agreeable history of the Opera, which he modestly styles “ Memoirs,” has 
been thoroughly revised, and condensed, chietly by the omission of less im- 
portant details relating to the earlier portion of the subject ; while the 
more remarkable events connected with the progress of opera since the first 
appearance of the work have been added. The work is also printed in a 
smaller and less expensive form—it is in fact a cheap edition. The “ Mis- 
cellaneous Works’ of Mackintosh, which we noticed at large on the appear- 
ance of the first edition in three volumes,* is now compressed into a 41 
volume with double columns, 

Memoirs of the Opera in Italy, France, Germany, and England. By 
George Togarth, Secretary of the Philharmonic Society of London, 
and Honorary Member of the Philharmonic Society of Paris. A new 
edition of the * Musical Drama.” In two volumes. 

The Miscellaneo is Works of the Right Honourable Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. Complete in one volume, 

The Vade-Meenum of Fly-fishing for Trout: being a comple te Practical 
‘Treatise on that branch of the Art of Angling; with plam and copious 
Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. Ilustrated by 
numerous Engravings. By G. R. Pulman, Author of ‘ Rustic 
Sketches,” &e. Third edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. 

Oracles from the British Poets; «a Drawingroom Table-Book and Plea- 
sant Companion for a Round Party. By James Smith, Author of 
“Rural Records.” [A second edition.] 

Chambers s Pape rs for the Teople . Velume VI. 

The Family Friend. Volume III. 

New Penriopicats AND SERrALs. 

The New Year has produced the usual number of new periodicals, &c. 
None of them are of sufficient mark to require notice, and their titles indi- 
cate their subjects. ‘They are all cheap, sixpence being the highest price of 
the new periodicals. 

The Monthly Christian Spectator, for January 1851. No. I 

The Family Tutor and School Companion. No. 1. 

The English Republic : God and the People. Edited by W. J. Linton. 
No. 1—January. 

Collected Edition 
January 1. 

Familiar Things ; 
useful Information, popularly arranged, 
engravings. No. January. 

Leigh Hunt's Jownal; a Miscellany for the Cultivation of the Me- 
morable, the Progressive, aud the Beautiful. VPart 1. Deeember. 

Family Pastime, or Home made Happy. 

ALMANACKS, 

Whitaker's Clerqyman’s Diary and Ecclesiastical Calendar, for the Year 
of our Lord 1851. 

[This little book contains the usual matter of a pocket almanack; but its 
ieatures of novelty and distinction are the diary and the ecclesiastical statis- 
tics. In the diary, each day furnishes full information connected with the 
church service ; the statistics answer the purpose of a directory to the lead- 
ing dignitaries of the church, besides giving a variety of information con- 
nected with church patronage, the value of benetices, &c.] 

The Literary and Scientific Register and Almanach, for 1851. 
J. W. G. Gutch, M.RC.S.L., &e. 

The Banking Almanack, Directory, Year-book, and Diary, for 1851. 

PAMPHLETs. 

Reasons for Not Signing an Address to Her Majesty on the. Subject of 
the recent so-called Lapul Aggression. By the Earl of St. Germans, 
Second edition. 

Political Opinions on the Roman Catholic Questions expressed in Par- 
liament and in Public by the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, 
MP. By a Barrister. 

Letter to Cardinal Wiseman, in Answer to his “ Remarks on Lady 
Morgan's Statements regarding St. Teter’s Chair.” By Sydney Lady 
Morgan. 

Sabbaths ; an Inquiry into the Origin of Septenary Institutions, and 
the Authority for a Sabbatical Observance of the Modern Sunday. 
Revised by the Author, and reprinted from the Westminster and Fo- 
reign Quarterly Review for October 1850, 

Thoughts on the Holy Ne riplures ; with a Selection of important Dates 
and Tables, to assist the Memory of Youth. 

Re asons for the Protest. 

Abstract of Reports from the Commissioner of the Southern Whale 
Fishe ry 1 ‘ompany to the Directors. 

On Happiness in its relations to Work and Knowledge. An Intro- 
ductory Lecture, delivered before the Members of the Chichester Lite- 
rary Society and Mechanics Institute. By John Forbes, M.D., &ec. 

The Handbook of Mesmerism. Ysy Thomas Buckland, late Secretary 
to the Mesmeric Intirmary. 


of the Writings of Douglas Jerrold. Yart L 
a Cyclopedia of Entertaining Knowledge ; being 
Illustrated with Wood- 


By 


* Svectator 1816; page 785. 
FINE ARTS. 
NORTH LONDON SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND MODELLING. 

Tus institution, established about a year ago with the laudable object 
of aiding in the diffusion of art-education, thus partly acting as auxiliary 
to the Government School of Design, has opened an exhibition of works 
of fine and industrial art in aid of its funds. The success its founders 
have already met in their endeavours, and the number of pupils attending 
the school, show how much institutions of this nature are needed ; and it 
is greatly to be desired that the will to extend the scale of their operations 
may be seconded by the means. 
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The Christmas exhibition comprises several works of a high class, chiefly 
well-known already. Among these we may name Mr. Mulready’s chalk 
designs of “ Choosing the Wedding Gown,” and “ The Painter's Studio,” 
and two small views at Capheaton, full of poctry: Mr. Ford Brown's 
“ Lear and Cordelia,” first exhibited in 1849 ; a view of Windermere and 
a portrait by the same artist, and a sketch from his charming ca- 
binet picture, “ The Infant’s Repast.”” Mr. Lucy's contributions in- 
clude a study from his head of Cromwell's Daughter; where we sce, 
artistically managed, the transition from the literal truth as first ren- 
dered in the head now at the Pall Mall Gallery, Here are various 
studies, scientific and of large style, by Mr. W. C. Thomas; whose design 
of “ Evening,” also here, vindicates itself against the engraver : a white 
pony, immensely vigorous in colour and modelling, by Mr. Anthony— 
truly a noticeable production ; together with two interiors: Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti’s “‘ Ecce ancilla Domini,” slightly but beneficially retouched, 
and a richly painted female figure in water-colours by the same artist, 
Venetian in character: several designs by Mr. Ruskin after Fra Ange- 
lico’s immortal conceptions: three designs by Mr. Millais—the expul- 
sions of the New Forest, the last scene of Romeo and Juliet, and another 
showing advance in maturity of style—are full of thought and of meaning 
—creative works, emphatically. Works of sculpture by Mr. Baily and 


Mr. Woolner, architectural and ornamental designs, illustrative of their | 


respective periods and styles, photographs, vases, bronzes, &e. are also 
collected; the name of the artist or contributor being often alone a gua- 
rantee of quality. We must content ourselves with mentioning Messrs. 
Clint, Pyne, Cattermole, Hunt, Armitage, T. Seddon, J. P. Seddon, 
Wyon, Etty, and Cox, Professor Donaldson, Mr. Farrer, Mr. Field, Earl 
Compton, Messrs. Dickinson, and Messrs. Apsley and Pellatt. 





THE FOUR PRINCESSES: PAINTED BY WINTERHALTER, 


Messrs. Colnaghi are about to publish a mezzotint engraving by Mr. 
Jackson from Winterhalter’s picture, which Prince Albert is stated to 
have presented to the Queen as a birthday gift. The print is likely to 
enhance the already extensive popularity of its artist. The Royal 
children are grouped standing or reclined on the grass, the Princess Alice 
being engaged in arranging a bunch of flowers. The varicties of feature 
and expression are well marked. Park scenery and a distance of water 
form the background. 

PAINTED BY 


THE VILLA OF LUCULLUS AT MISENUM: LEITCH, 


A line engraving from this picture, executed by Mr. Willmore, is dis- 
tributed to the Art-Union subscribers for the present year. The scene, 


steeped in Southern poetry and loveliness, offers great attraction to the | 


student or lover of the picturesque ; and Mr. Leitch has not neglected his 
opportunity. The disposition of the foreground group combines with the 
gencral aspect of the scenery in leaving a slightly Turneresque impres- 
sion; and the work altogether is more clevating in tendency than many 
of its predecessors. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF ROMAN ART AT CIRENCES' 


The excavation in 1849 of ancient remains at Cirencester gave occasion 
to this work ; but the authors have extended their considerations to pre- 
vious similar discoverics, and generally to any collateral point of import- 
ance. The result is a handsome book, of much research, where the 
various topics are fully and carefully handled, in a conscientious spirit ; 
ample acknowledgment being made throughout of assistance received, and 
of earlier sources of information. The interest felt in the subject is at- 
tested by a well-filled list of subscribers. The site and architecture of 
Corinium, the tessclated pavements, and the materials and method of 
their construction, a discussion on the origin of the Samian pottery, and a 
catalogue raisonnée of the coins found at Cirencester, with details of the 
recent discoveries, form prominent features in the volume. 

There are also well-executed fac-similes of the chief objects and mosaic 
designs: in our estimate of which as works of art, irrespective of their 
decorative beauty, we take leave to differ somewhat from the authors. 
It requires an antiquary’s good faith—in full measure—to pronounce the 
group of Actwon (in plate 2) “ beautifully drawn” and “full of life” ; 
and the disquisition as to the latitude allowed himself by the artist in re- 
presenting the dogs attacking their master before he is quite a stag, with 
the consequent inference that the antique dogs of chase followed by scent, 
appear a trifle too elaborate for the occasion. A group of dogs devouring 
a stag would be no rendering of the legend of Actwon. Nor is this the 
only ease in which such broad admiration and nicety of criticism are ques- 
tionably bestowed. 

* Illustrations of the Remains of Roman Art in Cirencester, the site of the ancient 
Corinium. By Professor Buckman, F.L.S., F.G.S.; and C. H. Newmarch, Esq. Pub- 
lished by Bailey and Jones, Cirencester. 


MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 

for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 

aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 

years. 

Week 

of 1850, 
232 


reeks 
9-49. 
6 





Zymotic Diseases....... ° 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other disease 
Tubercular Diseases 

Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Sense 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels . 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c.......... eves ee . 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, & 


of uncertain or 


















Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &. oe 3 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. ... ° ee 2 
Malformations, .........ccceeeeeeeees 6 
Premature Birth 32 
Atrophy......... 18 
ccuce 45 
SRS occ vendcennusceescebsoncanesesse ° se 25 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance..............0.00008 70 
Total (including unspecified causes) ............ eecesece 11,555 1,196 


In the first two weeks of December, the deaths were 1004 and 1090 ; the 
week before last and last weck they were 1166 and 1196: the last two re- 
turns were both somewhat swelled by Coroners’ reports of the month and 
quarter ; but the real increase of mortality is considerable, and is attributed 
to the weather, which has been unfavourable to public health. The excess 
last week was chiefly among persons of the middle age. 





Average of Ten Weeks, 
(1840-49.) 





a Last Week. 
From birth to fifteen years ........ sense 512 5l4 
From fifteen years to sixty 423 378 





At sixty and upwards 23: 


Among children, hooping-cough, diarrheea, and smallpox, were 
crease. 

At Greenwich the mercury of the barometer measured more than 30 inches 
every day execpt Wednesday ; the mean of the week was 30°192. Mean 
temperature, 38-3. 


ou the in- 








BIRTHS, 

On the 2d December, at Montreal, the wife of Captain Kirkland, Aide-de-Camp 
to his Execllency the Licutenant-General Commanding the Forces in North America 
of a son. 

On the 27th, at Radnage Rectory, Bucks, the Wife of the Rev. R. 8. Moody, of a 
daughter. 

On the 28th, at Stanmer, the Countess, of Chichester, of a son. 

On the 28th, at Nonsuch Park, Surrey, the Wife of W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., of a 
son. 

On the 28th at Ashurst Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. J. W. 
a son and heir. 

On the 28th, the Wife of the Rev. H. G. Liddell, Head Master of Westminster 
School, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Culverthorpe Hall, Lincolnshire, the Wife of C. Hill Esq., of a son, 

On the 31st, in Wilton Crescent, the Lady of the Right Hon, TT. Milner Gibson, 
M.P., of a son. 


Conway Hughes, of 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 15th, November, at Barrackpore, East Indies, Henry Brab 
Esq., of the Sixty-second Regiment, B.N.A., son of the late Sir James Brabazon 
Urmston, formerly President of the Affairs of the H.E.1 C., in China, to Harriet 
Elizabeth Hughes, daughter of William Hughes Hughes, Esq., formerly M.P. for 
Oxtord. 

On the 24th December, at Upton, Torquay, William Cotton, Fell, eldest son of the 
late Walter William Fell, Esq., of Preston, Lancashire, barrister-at-law, to Eliza 
Jane, daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Combe, R.M. 

On the 28th, at Trinity Church, Bath, the Rev. Walter King, eldest son of the 
Archdeacon of Rochester, to Juliana, eldest daughter of the late Captain Henry 
Stuart, of the Sixty-Ninth Regiment. 

On the 28th, at St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square, Thomas Campbell Foster, 
of the Middle Temple, Esq., barrister-at-law, to Isabella, only daughter of Andrew 
Crosse, Esq., of Broomfield, Somerset. 

On the 28th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Arthur Pack, Seventh 
Royal Fusiliers, eldest son of the late Major-General Sir Denis Pack, K.C.B., and 
the Lady Elizabeth Reynell, of Avisford, Sussex, to Frederica Katherine, second 
daughter of Colonel the Hon, Hely Hutchinson, of Weston, Northamptonshire, and 
Upper Brook Strect, Grosvernor Square. 

On the Slst, at St. Elfin’s, Warrington, the Rev. James Cook, LL.B., of Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, eldest son of James Cook, Esq., of Blackheath, to Anna- 
bella, fourth daughter of the late John Alderson, Esq., and niece of Sir Richard 
Puleston, Bart., of Emral, Flintshire. 

On the 3ist, at St. Mary's, Salehurst, Sussex, Arthur St. John Richardson, Esq., 
of the Bombay Civil Service, youngest son of Francis Richardson, Esq., of Upper 
Portland Place, and the late Lady Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Edward, first Earl 
of Winterton, to Mary Frances, eldest daughter of the Rev. Jacob George Wrench, 
D.C.L., Vicar of Salehurst. 

On the 31st, at Begbroke, Oxon, the Rev. T. Tournay Parsons, Vicar of Much 
Dewchurch Herefordshire, to Mary Adair, daughter of the John_Coulson, Esq., of 
Clifton Wood, Gloucestershire. 

On the 2d January, at John Street Chapel, Doughty Street, Henry Martyn 
Keyworth, M.A., of Manchester, to Luey Sophia Daniell, of Cloudesley Street, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Charles Daniell, of Wantage, Berks. 

On the 2d, at All Saints’ Church, Knightsbridge, the Rev. H,. W. Phillott, Rector 
of Staunton-on-Wye, Herefordshire, to Fanny, daughter of the late Richard Phillott, 
Esq., surgeon I.E.1.C., Bengal Army. 

DEATHS, 
22d December, Mary Phillippa Davies, Widow of the late John Guillem- 
ard, Esq., of the Bury, Clavering, Essex, and sister of the late Davies Gilbert, Esq., 
many years M.P. for Bodmin, and President of the Royal Society. 

On the Mth, at Great Marlow, Bucks, William Hickman, Esq. ; in his 9th year. 

On the 27th, at Dorney Vicarage, Bucks, the Rev. Israel Bull, Rector, of Fleet 
Marston, Bucks; in his 85th year. % 

On the 28th, in Highbury Park, Aaron Chapman, Esq., late M.P. for the Borough 
of Whitby; in his 50th year. 

On the 29th, at the Reetocy, St. Peter’s-du-Bois, Guernsey, the Rev. Thomas 
trock, M.A., Commissary of Guernesy, and Rector of St. Peter’s-du-Bois ; in his 
74th year. 

On’ the 30th, at Stoke, Notts, Robert Bromley, Esq., MP., eldest son of Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir Robert Howe Bromley, Bart. 

On the 30th in Lansdowne Place, Hackney, Mr. Edward Colebatch, formerly of the 
Minories, and for forty years a member ot the corporation of London; in his 91st 





zon Urmston, 














On the 








year. 

” On the 31st, in Paulton Square, Chelsea, the Hon. and Rev. Frederie Powys; in 

his 69th year. 
On the 3d January, at Ashridge, John Hume Egerton, Viscount Alford, M.P., 

eldest son of the Right Hon. Earl Brownlow. 


‘ al y ‘ ’, nad bed bd , 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orricr, Jan. 3.—6th Drag. Guards—Eusign G. Wardlaw, from the 76th Foot, 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lindow, who retires. 16th Foot—Capt. G. Studdert, 
from the 93d Foot, to be Capt. vice Goldie, who exchanges. 54th Foot —Cornet A. 
R. G. Evered, from Ist Drag. Guards, to be Ensign, vice Shiffner, promoted. 67th 
Foot—Ensign E. H. Steward to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Pratt, who retires; T-. 
b. Houston, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Steward. 69th Foot—M. W. L. 
Coast, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gray, who retires. 93d Foot—Capt. G. 
P. Goldie, from the 16th Foot, to be Capt. vice Studdert, who exchanges. 99th Foot 

P. Carrall, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Galbraith, promoted on the Staff. 

Brevet—Capt. W. G. Prendergast, of the Sth Bengal Cavalry, to be Major in the 
Army in the East Indies. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. G. T. Galbraith, M.D. from the 99th Foot, to be 
Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Courtney, dec. 

Apmiracty, Dec. 30. The following promotions have this day taken place, con- 
sequent on the death of Rear-Admiral J. M. Gordon—Rear-Admiral of the White 
the Hon. Sir F. B. R. Pellew, C.B. K.C.H. to be Rear-Admiral of the Red; Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue Sir J. R. Rowley, Bart. to be Rear-Admiral of the White; Capt. 
J.T. Nicolas, C.B. K.H. to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Capt. W. S. Lovell, K.1, has also been promoted to be a Retired Rear-Admiral 
under the terms proposed in the London Gazette of the Ist September, 1846, without 
increase of pay. 

Apurrattry, Dec, 30.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet H. E. W. Lane to be 
Sec.-Licut. ; Gent. Cadet W. F. P. 8. Dadson to be See.-Lieut.; Gent. Cadet C, F. 
Short to be Sec.-Lieut.; Gent. Cadet F. Lean to be Sec.-Lieut, 

















’ ’ ’, Al 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, December 31. 

PartrNersnipvs Dtsso.ven.—Britton and Darton, Gloucester, iron-merchants— 
Britton and Co. Gloucester, iron-merchants; as far as regards T. G. Darton —G, and 
J. Hayward, Whitstable, rope-makers—Green and Dennis, Angel Court, Throg- 
morton Street, attornies—The Camborne Gas Company—Ward, jun. and Co. Down- 
ham Market, linseed-crushers— Baker and Brookes, Manchester, attornies —Robin- 
son Brothers, Halifax, cork-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Robinson—Chris- 
tian and Co. Deal, ironmongers—W. and F. Lowther, High Street, Borough, hosiers 
—Berwick and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-merchants; as far as regards T. 
Jamieson—C. and R. W. Ollivier, New Bond Street, music-sellers—Osborn and 
Dutton, Southampton, chemist —Coat and Chalker, Hammersmith, stone-masons— 
Beadell and Bruce, Oxford Street— Busch and Co. Mark Lane, merchants— Busch 
and Co. Liverpool, merchants; as far as regards H. Cox—Groom and Brothers, 
Martlesham, Suffolk, farmers —T. and R. Robson, Lobby Hill, Durham, horsedealers 
—Neumann and Beckh, London, merchants—Willis and Co, Crosby Square ; as far 
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———— 72 rn 
ards H. Hooper—West and Whiteford, Edmund Street, Camberwell, timber- i Al YTrT A Vi 
™Fants—Mousley and Co. London, wine-merchants—Lindgren and Co. John P R I C E S C U R R E N T. 









































































t 4 - 
Strect, Americ Square, Ship-agents Guitard and Burwash, Birchin Lane, notarics | 
sublic —M‘Bride and Nodin, Liverpool, ship-brokers: Hancock and Pearl, or God- BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
je and Hancock, Conduit Street, cordwainers—Wilson, and Co. Glasgow, mer- Saturd. Monday. Tuesday Wednes, Thurs. | Friday, 
chants; as far as regards L. Wilson. -— ——— —— | — 
> spice Wore Jwear Stree . m Sauere. cheeses — 3 per Cent Consols ......-cceceseceeess shut — _ — mo -_- 
Pankereets.— FREDERICK Yo NG, Silve r Street, Golden Square, clieesemonger, to ye . . > 
surrender Jan. 3, Feb. 7: solicitor, Wellborn, Tooley Street ; off pore onda de® : eves es , rm 6a on J 
ham, Coleman Street — Epwis Trent, Sherborne, draper, Jan. 9, Feb 14; solicitors, r+ per ¢ ents ere 4 . ro ond pe ped ont 99 
Hardwick, and Co. Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street Long Annuitics : ; aun 7h aan 7} ae 
—James Ginn, Sudbury, buile Jan. 15, Feb. 11: solicitors, Marston, Carey St. ; Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. 213 3 -—— 2135 | 2133 
Stedmans, Sudbury; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Joun Hvucurs, India Stock, 10} per Cent. . shut — | —— [67 exd./67jed) — 
Hacconby, Lincolnshire, beast-jobber, Jan. 10, Feb. 7; solicitors, Dibben, Leicester ; Exchequer Bills, 1hd. per diem ... 61 pm. | 58 60 co 60 él 
Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham—James Simons, | India Bonds, 3} per Cent ........0000. 77pm. | —— 7 =~ {i = 74 
Wibtoft, Warwickshire, horse-dealer, Jan, 14, Feb. 11: solicitor, Gregory, Leices- | - 
ter; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Joseru Hatey and Witriam POREIGN FUNDS, 
Tuomasox, Manchester, cotton-manufacturers, Jan. 10, 31: solicitors, Atkinson (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Mackenzie, Manchester— Wintiam AvrkIN- Austrian... 5p. Ct —- | Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct. 106 
son, jun. Goole, shipwright, Jan 14, Feb. 10: solicitors Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; Belgian . 44— | 905 Mexican .... err a 35) 
Stamp, Hull; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Epenezer Lake, Okehampton, drug- — 24 — | — ee acon 6 == enh 
+ 8 is a 5: s +} 3s Bis Fi *itts, Exeter: icial assignee 5 razilian .. . -_ | b Mississippi (Steri o* _- — 
Yo ngs 14, Feb. 5: solicitors, Bishop and Pitts, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, esses Ayses oe | 30 || New York (1858) . on 
xeter. : — Chilian. . a — GENS ccccce ve 6— 
Drvipexps.—Jan. 22, Smith, Liverpool, haberdasher—Jan. 25, Wilkinson, Stock- nome ce -— | «a | Genmapivanin Fo 5 os mh 
ton-upon-Tees, whartinger—Jan. 24, W allace, Carlisle, grocer—Jan. 23, Fairley, Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 4 — | S8}ex d.|) Peruvian.... Ab 794 
Sunderland, chemist —Jan. 23, G. Hornsby, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, builders —J an. 23, Ditto ... - i- 91h |) ~ Portuguese é6=— cum 
Thomson, Manchester, agent — Jan. 24, Mellor, Manchester, haberdasher, French . oes - oo || Ditto. ... s= —_ 
Crertiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of —, 7: vo ) 9 33h } Spanien * a Mi 
meeting.—Jan. 22, Savill, St. Neots, draper—Jan. 22, Whittaker, Swansea, druggist. Sitimole ...ccccee ‘6-—-|— Ditto ..... 3 — | Shexd, 
DectaRaTions or Divipenps.—Clarke, Stourbridge, grocer; first div. of 34d. Kentucky .... ass - - | —- a ee teens Ji 
enw T sday; Whitmore, Birmingham — Lawrence, Crown C rt, O troad Stree Louisiana | Sterling —_ 9#exd. | Ditto | Deferred —_— 
any Thursday; Whitmore, b 1 enee own Cour ld Broad Street, Maryland (Sterling) .. es | pat ~ seen ag ll 3} 


merchant ; final div. of 7\d. on separate estate, Jan. 7, or any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers —J. and J. F. King, Wells Row, Islington, builders ; 
second div. of 9d. Jan. 7, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers 


SHARES 




























































—Freeman, Edgeware Road, victualler; first div. of 4d. Jan. 7, or any subsequent (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Puesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers —Gowing, Swaffham, bookseller; second | Ratuways— Banxs— 
Tuesday ; z, ’ ; 
div. of 74d. Jan. 7, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers Caledonian ...0.ececeeeeereeeeees we | Australasian ....... ‘ 30} 
Hunter, King William Street, merchant; second div. of ls. 7d. Saturday next, and Edinburgh and Glasgow . .. 2s British North Americ . — 
three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Burt and Co. Manchester, Eastern Counties st Colonial .......++. see : — 
a : : ’ > ¢ ‘ : al : Great Northern 18 Commercial of London, . : —_— 
commission-agents ; second dividend of 3d. and dividend of 9)d. on new proofs, Jan. Great North of England ......... . London and Westminster . * 28 
14, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Pieree, Chorley, corn-dealer; | Great South. and West. Ireland..| 39 || London Joint Stock . : 19d 
first dividend of ls. 3d. Jan. 14, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Fraser, Manchester— Great Western .......+..006+ ««-| 7% || National of Ireland. . . = 
Birrell, Blackburn, linen-draper; first and final div. of 9s. 10jd. Jan. 7, or any sub- | Hull and Selby... --| = || National Provincial . . — 
sequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Hinxman, Bury, apothecary; first div. of Lancashire and Yorks .| Ny Provincial of Ireland . . . 434 
9s. 7d. Jan. 14, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Fraser, Manchester—Swainson and |  pearenag ton sogenn (foe nee a Union of Australia . .. ee — 
Birchwood, Manchester, manufacturers ; first div. of 2s. 03d. on new proofs, Jan. 14, | =——- pera: yong te _ a 6 5 
or any subsequent Tuesday : Fraser, Manchester Sim, Braithwaite, Cumberland- Landen end Nerth-we } 395 H ET } 
shire, woollen-manufactursr ; first and final div. of 10d. on separate estate, Jan. 4, or Midland ie 4s | Brazilian Imperial......... : = 
any subsequent Saturday; Wakley, Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Forrester, Whitehaven, North British ... | 8§ | Ditto (St. John del Rey . 14 
mercer ; first and second div. of 9s, 4d. on new proofs, Jan. 4, or any subsequent Sa- | South-castern and Dover . ‘ 23) || Cobre Copper - . 354 
turday; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. |  South-western 794 MISCELLAN BOUS— : 
Scorcn Sxqvesrration.— Cameron, Glasgow, bleacher, Jan. 6, 28, te cena ae ti — Agricultural, ....++++ ane 
or a a sor a ATI cee wnne - MGA, cc ccnuee * «l 
omuagumte | Docks— | } General Steam .. 274 
Friday, January 3. | East and West India............. 144} Peninsular and Uri a0 ex all, 
i cat ) gl — . . London .. li7pexd, Royal Mail Steam 7 
Pantnersuirs Dissorven.—Hollins and Pownall, Liverpool, cotton-brokers— St. Katherine ......... | 7 South Auctalien .. 24 
Williams and Cox, Lincoln's Inn Fields, attornies— M‘Kay and Downing, Birming- Se ws ane 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 2sth day of December 1550. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 


ham, factors—Barnes and Co. Queen's Place, Blackheath Road, iron-founders 
Maddock and Balderston, Plymouth, lithographers —IHerring and King, Sun Stree 
surgeons—A. and E. Mocatta jun. Mark Lane, indigo-brokers—Chapman and Co. 
Liverpool, merchants— Roberts and Co, Leeds, glass- bottle-manufacturers; as far 











as regards T. Roberts Heath and Co. Fenchurch Street, merchants—J. and H,. | Notes issued ...csesssereceeees £26,351,720 Government Debdt.... «. £11,015,100 
Luckett, Carburton Street, Fitzroy Square, cheesemongers—Seares and Burland, | | Other Securities ..... 2.954 00 
Pump Row, Old Street Road, willow-square-manufacturers—Pratt and Potts, New- | Gold Coin and Bullion . 14,200,053 
castle-upon-Tyne, ship-brokers —Moon and Co, Tottenham, surgeons ; as far as re- Gee Bic cease 0068c00ee02 51,667 
gards W. Moon—Tudor and Forshaw, Liverpool, stock-brokers—Morris and Co. ee — = 

£28,351,720 £24,351,720 


as far as regards W. B. Gilson—Chaimbers and 





Manchester, stock-manufacturers ; 

























































Grove, Manchester, commission-agents--Batchelor and Co. Mark Lane—Stephens BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
and Anderson, Walsall, ironmongers—E. and W. E. Sturch, Shipston-on-Stour, Proprietors’ Capital Government Securities  (in- 
Worcestershire, grocers— Ballingall and Co. Mazatlan, and Ballingall and Co. Liver- Nest oo cccecesccecee cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,2 
pool, rchants—Bromley and Aldridge, Gray's Inn, attornies—Clossmann and — hn aes . . ee sore My 
Boyes, Mincing Lane, wine-merchants—Kadwell and Cabban, Greenwich, linen-dra- | on SereneneseSanseeseene Be pr aa 
¢ - - 7” ey Ld = « ) 3 Bocce j a S. IOAR cccccccccs 
pers—Keen and Co. Wood Street, warchousemen— Tilson and Co. Coleman Street, at- Seven Day and ether SE : aeamaaeeaeetaleaann 
tornies ; as far as r rds B. P. Squanee— Marriott and Son, w orsted-yarn-spinners ; £39,082,791 
as far as regards H. Marriott—Wilkie and Co, Nassau Street, Middlesex Hospital I ; > ta vi . . i Sy 
rn 5 . “ , md * Including Exchequer, Savings. Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & 
eabinet-makers; as far as regards M. Wilkie-—White and Co. Greywell, Southamp- F . . 
ton, timber-merchants— Adams and Norris, Tenbury, attornies—Unwin and Gibson, Raine. 5G) =" ioe - : 
Grange Mill, Yorkshire, millers-- Hayman and Cohen, Birmingham, wateh-manu- |... BULLION. _Per oz : METALS - Per ton . 
facturers—Hill and Drummond, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—J. and R. Foreign Gol in Kars, Standard . «+--£3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes Lai 0 ° au 8 O64 
Drinkwater, Manchester, woollcn-merc) t Thornt and C Live Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars . lwo... 0 080 
PT Sere eens ene See SR We. RS SOR? Siew PUD occcsrsenancteecsss -- O 4119 | Lead, British Pig..... 1710 6 .. 0 0 0 
dealers ; as far as regards J. Chamberlain—Smith and Sharp, Hermitage Wharf, coal- | siiyer in Bars, Standard .....-....-- © 5 1§ | Steel, Swedish heg... Ms O.. 0 0 0 
rchants— rand and Taylor, Leicester, manufacturers of fancy hosiery—Watts | 
. tae . nace gine fies oaths OE Ke aad : eats SER 
and Evans, Glouc ester, sail makers—Richardson and Humble, Hull, wine “merchants GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 3. 
—Coombs and Smith, Rose Street, Long Acre, carmen—James and Martin, Bristol, ‘ F te . . ‘ P 
surgeons— Hinchliffe and Hopkinson, Dukintield, Cheshire, brick-makers—Hall and | woat RoNow 35 to37 | Rye.sss..s0. 25026 Maple..... 38to 3! | Oats, Feed .. 16to 17 
Peake, Derby, machinists—R. and J. Wilson, Corn-Exchange, corn-factors—Dun- Fine ....... 37—40 | Barle ». 18—19| White .... 24 —2 Fine .. 17—18 
can and Radcliffe,—Smyth and Co, Nottingham, drapers— Morris and Co. Liverpool, Old 36 — 38 Malting... 24—26 Boilers . Poland .., 18—19 
marine-insurance-brokers — Bolingbroke and Co. Norwich, wine merchants —-Meyer White .. 38—40 Malt, Ord. .. 48— 50 | Beans, Ticks Fine 19— 20 
and Bekenn, Birmingham, and Bekenn, Hamburgh—Freckleton and Crossfield, Li- Fine ....... 40-42 Fine ...... 50—52 ( ee i. - eeee = ; 
2 fine ., 22—2% 





7 | Indian 


verpool, brokers—Tuson and Coningham, Three Colt Street, ‘printers —Williamson Super. New, 42—46 | Peas, Hog.... 2! 


and Shaw, Derby, attornies—Senior and Son, Kirkheaton, fancy-cloth-manufacturers 









































—Iluxtable and Appleton— White and Co. Great Marlborouh Street, attornies ; as far AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | WEEKLY AVERAGE 

as regards C. E. White—Ripley and Co. Shanghae, merchants—Rae and Son, Man- | Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. P For the Week ending Dec. 28. 

chester, merchants—Greville and Hare, Lombard Street, attornies—Gibson and | Wheat ... 39s. 94. | Rye ....++. bed. oe anne = lod ae aoens - 

Kidd, Halifax, worsted-spinners—M. and E. J. C. Pratt, Glastonbury, millers— | — ant : i 4 10 — 16 ; rong s 1 

< - and Papps, Trowbridge, builders—The Deptford Iron Company, Sunderland ee swanee: SF —_ eee 

—Hava and Co. London, and Tubini and Co. Manchester, merchants—Ovingtons eas “ : : 

and Co. Cheapside, warehousemen Hooper and Co. Reading, surgeons; as far as | iaaioaaaile ___ Flou . Ee yoy nen 

regards F. B. Hooper—Tindal and Co. Lime Street, ship-agents; as far as regards | Seconds Carlow, 34. 18s, Wo 41. 2s. per ewt. 

P. Tindall jun— Maitland and Mitchell, Mincing Lane, merchants—Noddall and Co. | Eesex and Suffolk | macom, Iria ..cesesees cwt. 428. to 440. 

Strand, hat-manufacturers; as far as regards T. C. Clarkson—Butt and Worsley, | Norfolk and Stockton | Cheese, Cheshire --. 42 — oO 

Ryde, attornies— Lawrence and Reed, B 1 Street, attornies—Cooper and Towler, American ...... | ain soe M4 Ot 

Windsor, coal-merchants—Bell and Co. Ediburgh, corn-factors; as far as regards CAMAGIAN oe seeseeeeeeessees 2 23 | Y eves = 

J. Mackie. 7 Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 
Banxkaxvurts.—Epwarp Powsatt, Ipswich, shipowner, to surrender Jan. 10, 

March 1: solicitors, Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury; Churchyard, Woodbridge ; BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

Official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Eruratm™ and Grorce Gopnott, Col- | Neweate anp Leapennact.* Smiruriey.* Heap or Carrie at 

lege Place, King’s Road, Chelsea, carpenters, Jan. 11, Feb. 15: solicitor, Smith, | s. d ‘ 8. d. sd. 6. d, 4 a. SMITHFIELD 

New Inn; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Francts Masrers, Read- | Beef... 2 4 to 210 tod 4 «4. 2 dto3d Btod O Henter 

ing, plumber, Jan. 14, Feb. 14: solicitors, Rickards and Walker, Lincoln’s Inn Mattes 3 S—F Om 3d f cores oom : mee : : 7 an 

Fields; Mecey, Thatcham, Perks; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street Pork et ; ie : ~ scence : 4 aijtat 1. | 

James Cuartes Cocnrant Micwar, Clifton Street, Finsbury, surgeon, Jan. 10, Feb. tom... 6 6=—6 O— he alice ee © 0. Pigs... 320 ...0. 360 


10: solicitor, Taylor, South Street, Finsbury Square; official assignee, Bell, Cole- «To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
man Street Buildings -Wititim SrerpHens Meryweatrner, West Ham, Essex, 
brickmaker, Jan. 17, Feb. 18: solicitor, Raw, Furnival’s Inn; official assignee, Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court—Wit.iam Prircner, Pershore, Worcestershire, corn-dealer, 
Jan. 14, Feb. 11: solicitors, Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Valpy, 
Birmingham—Parrick Tooir, otherwise Parrick O' Toor, Liverpool, provision- 
dealer, Jan. 10, Feb. 13: solicitor, Norris, Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, 
Liverpool—Epwarp Haut, Salford, Lancashire, smallw -manufacturer, Jan. 15, 
Feb. 5: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 


Divipenps.—Jan. 24, Williams, Epsom, draper—Jan. 24, Fowell, Picadilly, wine- 





WOOL. 
. 70s.to 84s. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 15}¢. 
Choice ditto. “0 — 150 Wether and Ewe.. ll — 12) 
Sussex ditto.. 63 — 73 ter Hogget a 
Farnham ditto .......+.6+ ose 0 — Oo Pine Combing...........+«+ ee 


Kent Pockets 














HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuarrtecuarte. 











merchants—Jan, 28, W. E and A. J. Acraman, Bristol, merchants—Feb. 4, Acra- } Hay, GO0d... cesceeeeesees 756: 00808. ceceveresere TBS. 10758 ceveeeereee G58. 00 Me ° 
man and Co. Bristol, merchants —Jan. 29, Taylor, Bakewell, grocer—Jan. 29, Simp- nferior ... a Te is = = > ° 7 - 

‘ . . rT “er. « ‘) : \ acecle » 4 fae » S w. a — 0 ° a 4 
son, Manchester, grocer— Jan. 24, Goodwin, Macclesfield, manufacturer. | diene stoner 5 — 80 80 — 82 63 — 75 





| 
CertiricatEs.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of Wheat Straw 
meeting.—Jan. 24, Tufflell, Hoxton Old Town, tallow-chandler—Jan. 30, Ford, 














| mena 

Sigh, Belbern, haberdasher— Jan, 29, Clarke, Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer | OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 

an. 28, Reeves, Liverpool, wine-dealer—Jan. 28, Dawson, Liverpool, wine-dealer— | Rape Oil. ......+- -perewt. £116 0 | Tea, Bohea, fine,..perlb.* 0s. 1d.to 0s 3d. 
Jan. 31, Beard, Liverpool, wine-merchant. | Ketined .. segecray, f R Congou, fine ...++.00008 1 4 i ‘ 

Deciaration or Divivenp.—Black and Whittingham, Liverpool rovisi Linseed Oil. . eee Y Souchong, fine ote 5 

AR. N . ‘ gham, 1 pool, provision- “4 - . = 4 d. per Ib. 

brokers ; first div. of 1s, 6d. Jan. 8, or any subsequent We inesday ; Turner, Liverpool. ——— ou — mag 7 xd ye calles | Coffee a. pee pe +4 bs Ang 109s 

Scorcu SravestTRations.— Dougall, Glasgow, grocer, J an. 7, 23—M’'Intyre, Cor- Moulds (6d oer des disc ount Ts. Od. | Good Ordinary ..... seveeee 53) — OSs, Ud, 
dan, Island of Arran, ship-owner, Jan. 7, Feb. 4—M‘Ph til, Broadford, Isle of Skye, Coals, Hettom......ccccccccceee 0 © | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 33s. 4}4. 


merchant, Jan. 10, 31—Donaldson, Edinburgh, boot-tree maker, Jan 9, 30. Ciiicsesdnenesocucesn OO | West India Molasses..... 139. Od. to 15s. 6d 
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(Saturday, 





QT. MARTIN ’S HALL, LONG ACRE. 
Mr. JAMES RUSSELL, late of the Theatres Royal, 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and Haymarket, begs to an- 
nounce his intention of READING SHAKSPERE'S HENRY 
THE FOURTH, PARTI. On Torspay, Janvany 7; F RIDAY, 
Janvany 10; Tuespay, Janvary 14; and on Fripay 






ary 18. Doors open at Half-past Seven, to commen 
Eight, and conclude about Ten. Admission, Is. eereed 
Seats, 2s. 


ADIES COLLEGE , 47, Bedford Square. 
—INTRODUCTORY LECTURES, Open to the Friends 
of Female Education, will be delivered on Modern History, 
by J. Lanoron Sanrorp, of the Temple, at Three o'clock, 
Sarurpay, oe 1ith 1851; on Biblical Literature, by the 
Rev. B. G. Jouns, at Three o'clock, Turspvy, Jancany ith 
1851. The General Classes Open on Te FEspay, January Mth. 
” r 
HE WATER CURE.—Dr. WILSON 
OF MALVERN, at the request of a large circle of Pa- 
tients, will continue to VISIT LONDON the first Tourspay in 
every month, and may be consulted January 7th, at Hatha 
way’s Hotel, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, from 10 till 
4; his colleague, Dr. Srummrs, superintending the establish 
ment during his absence. LLomcopathie ents may also 
consult Dr. W. as to those domestic Water Cure processes 
that are combined with so much efficacy with Momcopathic 
treatment. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN and HALL beg 
to announce that they have REMOVED THEIR BUSI- 
8 from the Strand to 193, PICCADILLY, 


mes's Church. 
uary 1851. 


L ONDON AND WE 
BANK. 

Notice is Hereby Given, that the ANNUAL GENERAL 

MEETING of this Company will be held at the Bank in Loth 

bury, on Wepnespay the 15th day of Jancany next, at One 











~ 









four doors West 











STMINSTER 




















o’Clock precisely, to declare a Dividend, and t y appoint three 
Directors in the nof William Haigh, Esq. Joseph Esdaile, 





Esq. and John Stewart, Esq. who retire by rotation , but, being 
eligible for reelection, offer themselves accordingly. 
By order of the Board, 
W. GILBART, General Manager 
Lothbury, 27th November 1850. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from 31st 
December to 20th January next to prepare for t the Dividend. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George 
Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 
The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the lst 
December 1847 is as follows— 








Sum added Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to policy to policy payable 

Assured. Assured. in 1841. in 1848, at death, 

£ £ s.d. £ s. d. £ s.d, 

5,000 13 yrs 1l0mths. 68368 787 100 6, 170 16 8 

5,000 1 year — 112100 5,1 

1,000 12 years 100 00 100 
1,000 7 years —_ 100 
1,000 1 year — 10 0 
500 «12 years 5000 150 
500 4 years — 00 
500 1 year 50 








1 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate 8 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Direetor, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mal Mall, London 
CayT 7 . 
Br RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
1, Princes Street ank, London. 
Empowered by Special Aci of Parliament, 4 Vie. cap. 9. 
FAN" OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
urity) for half the amount of the first seven 
annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of five 
per cent per annum, with the option of paying off the princi- 
me, or having the amount deducted from the sum 
becomes a claim. 
J lapted esp y for the securing of Loans and 
Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 
but gradui uly increasing Premiums, 
Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 
time within tw elve months, if health remain unimps sired 
A Board of Directors in attend: t 2 o'clock. 
Age of the Assured in ever itted in the policy. 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
rance of 100/, for the 


















assured w 













Annual Premium re memes foran As 
Vhole Term of Life. 


Age. Half Premium for Whole Premium after 
Seven Years, Seven Years. 
ay £Lsd 
30 190. 23 6 
40 193 218 4 
50. 226 450 
oo . 6 6 13 4 










3 B csccvces 
BE. R. FOSTER, Re 
ANDREW FRANC 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisi mas 
to the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained upon 
application to the various Local Agents, or at the Office, I, 
Princes es Street, Bank. 


Sco’ r'Tisy 


Incorpo 
Head Office, 2 








E QU ITABLE LIFE AS- 

SURANCE SOCIETY. 

ted by Act of Parliament. 

t. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 

London Ottic G1 A, Moorgate Stree 

Physician.—Joseph Lauric, Esq. M.D. 12, Lower Berkeley 
Street, Portman Square. 

Solicitor —Charles Lever, Esq. 1, Frederick's Place, Old 







ewry. 

The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE being a MUTUAL ASSUR 
ANCE 80OCI , in which the WHOLE PROFITS are 
ALLOCATED amongst the Policy holders every THREE 
YEARS, provides every advantage to the Assured which it is 

ible for any Life Ass nee Institution to afford. Ac» 

cordingly, Policies effected in the year 1832 have obtained a 
BONUS of about FORTY-THREE per Cent on the SUM 
ASSURED, those effected in 1833, FORTY per Cent; those 
in 1834, THIRTY-EFIGHT per Cent; and Policies of subse- 
quent years 'n pro; ortion. 

The PROFITS or BONUSES may, in the option of the As- 
sured, be applied thus— 

Ist. They are ADDED TO TITE SUM ASSURED ; 

2a. ~= may be COMMUTED INTO A PRESENT PAY- 


fad 











=NT; or, 
3d. They may be AP’ LIED IN REDUCTION OF THE 
FUTURE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 





The following isa View of the Progress of the Society down to 
Ast March 1850. 








Amount Annual Accumula- 

Assured. Revenue. ted Fund. 
At Ist March 1832....... - £67,200 £2,032 £1,898 
Do. 1838. e 824 "275 30,208 71,191 
Do. Is44. ; 1,9192292 68.920 263.719 
Do. 1850........ 3,366,354 120,978 572,817 

Tables of Rates and Fe orm of Proposals may be had free, on 


application at the Socicty’s Office, 614, Moorgate Strect, City. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
Medical Referees paid by the Society. 





| nobleman and the gentleman, the 








7LOOR CLOTHS 






Best quality, warranted..... 2 6d. per square yard. 
Persian and Turkey pattern. od ditto 
Common Floor Cloth ........ ditto 


COCOA FIBRE M ATs und MATTING 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS from 32s 
JOw br T, '» Manuf eturer, 5 
r ‘ 
QU VER PLAT E, New and ae 
h hand.—T. COX SAVORY and Co.’s Pamphlet of Pri 
with outlines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post-fre 
applied for by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, 
weights, and patterns of new and second-hand Silver Spoons 
and Forks; new and second-hand Tea and Coffee Services, 
Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, the new plated on w hite 
al Spoons and Forks, Watches, Clocks, Ladies’ Gold Neck 
ns, and Jewellery.—T. Cox Savoeny and Co. 47, Cornhill, 
*n doors from Gracechurch Street,) London 


NE r rw r 
M ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH-BRUSHL and airens Sponges.—The Tooth 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, Is. Animproved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nop. Penetrating Mair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner, Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valualle 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensinz with all intermediate parties 
profits s and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mereatre, Bineoiey, and | 
o.’s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street 


EW SHOW-ROOMS FOR BED- 
4% STEADS.—HEAL and SON have crected more extensive 
Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description of 
Bedstead In Iron their Stock will include every sort manu 
factured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the 
handsomely- ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well as 
Mrass Bedsteads of every shape and pattern; and in Wooden 
Bedsteads their Rooms are sutticiently extensive to allow 
them to fitupa variety, both in Polished Birch and Maho. 
gany, of Four-post, Canopy, and French, and also of Japanned 
Bedste ads—in fact, to keep in stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is They have also a general assortment of Furni 
ture C hintze 3, Danis asks, and Dimities, so as to render their 
stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as 
Bedding. Without attempting to compete with the prices at 
which the lowest class of furniture is sold, and which is fit 
for no useful purpose, their new Stock will be found to be 
priced on the same principle by which their Bedding Trade 
has, during the lust thirty years, been so successfully extend a, 
and the goods, whether ofa plain and simple pattern or of 
handsomer and more expensive character, are of « ell-scasone ‘l 
materials, sound workmanship, and warranted. Heal and 
Son's List of Bedding, containing full particular of Weights, 
Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent free by 
post, on application to their Factory, 196, opposite the Chi epel,) 
Tottenham Court Road, London 


\ ESSRS. NICOLLS WAREROOMS 
4 extend over several Houses in REGENT STREET, and 
are appropriated to the following departments— | 

TO NICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT a large space is 
devoted. This garment exemplifies in its characteristics the 
general excellence and moderate prices observed throughout 
the Establishment 

DRESS for EVENING or MORNING WEAR has its al- 
lotted space. 

UNIFORMS—Naval, Military, and Diplomatic, present, in 
their department, the unusual aspect of fair prices for cash 

ROBES—Muniecipal, Clerical, &c. have separate rooms, and 
are placed on the same footing with the 

BOYS’ CLOTHING—T is a new department, wherein 






















































above. 





Thi 
provision is also made for the display of much elegance and 
economy 


corresponds with the 
CORNHILLL, the entrance to the Shipping 
Department being in Change Alley. 

NICOLL’S TOGA can be used either as a cloak for the 
shoulders or a wrapper for the knees ; it is registered 6 and 7 
nd can be hadin London only, of H. J. and D. 
NICOLL, -RCHANT CLOTHIERS, PALETOT PATEN 
TE und MANUFACTURERS of CLOTH, REGENT 

from 114 to 120 inclusive), and 22, CORNHILL 

CAUTION—Many have assumed the use of the word “ Pale- 
tot,’ but Messrs. Nicoll are the sole patentees of the design 
and material (in winter or summer substances) employed in 
the manufacture of this inexpensive and gentlemanly article 
of costume 











ICT ON PARLE FRANCAIS 
HIER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH, 
QUI SIT PARLA LTALIANO., 
AQl t HABLASE EL ESPANOL 


NU MBER ONE, PAUL'S 


SAINT I 
CHURCHYARD 

A NEW YEAR peeps in upon us, and pointing to the re- 
cords of our exertions for domestic comfort and economy, in 
the hands of his predecessors, invites us to a statement of our 
intentions during his life-time on earth 

We gladly ac-ept the invitation, and avail ourselves of it 
to render to our innumerable friends the accumulated stores 
of gratitude and thankfulness that we tind deposited in the 
loaded warehouses of our memory 

As long as we endure in time, thouch week, and month, 
and year may successively follow their predecessors, so long | 
shall we ever retain a most lively sense of the debt of grati 
tude that we owe to the majority of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and to many of the most distinguished families in 
the kingdom, for their continued patronage, and for their 
friendly recommendations 

We will, if possible, endeavour in some measure to liqui 
date the accumulating obligation by returning to our cus 
tomers good for good—good articles for good money, and 
sincere thanks for many favours. 

On our part no exertion shall be spared in procuring the 
best produce of the world’s growth, nor shall any attention or 
care be wanting for the purpose of supplying such produce 
in its purest state, in its finest condition, and at the most 
moderate prices that the most extensive trade in the country 
may render practicable. 

Such, as have been manifested in past years, remain our in- 
tentions for the coming period, and such, we sincerely trust, 
will ever remain our intentions, placed as we have been by 
their adoption in the most prominent position, and supporte a 
as we are by the approbation, patronage, and support of the 
agriculturist and the manu- 
facturer, the ¢ = n, the connoisseur, and the economist. 

AKIN AND COMI ¥, 
TERA ME RCHANTS AND P ATENTEES 
FOR ROASTING COFFEE IN SILVER CYLINDERS 
NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
_ Si muary 1, 1851 
> naa 
if OLLOWAY’S OINTMEN 
a CERTAIN CURE for BAD BRE r 
a letter from Mr. F. Turner, grocer, of Pe ae, dated Dec. | 
13, 1850, to Professor Hollows Sir—“It is with pleasure 
that I acquaint you of the wonde rful cure effected by the use 
of your invaluable Ointment and Pills. My wife suffered for 
more than six months from a dreadful sore breast, and which | 
her medical attendant found impossible to heal. She then 
tried your medicines, which in a little more than a month 
have effected a perfect and radical cure, to the astonishment [{ 
of many persons who saw in what an awful bad state it had 
been.” Sold by all Druggists, and at Paorrssor Hontowar's 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London. } 
































\T & PILLS, 











| — 


PRESENTS.—At _ this 


festive period of the year the following unrivalled dig- 
coveries for the TOILET are called into increased requisition, 
namely—ROW L. AND's 8S MACASSAR OIL, for creating and 
sustaining a luxuriant head of Hair; ROWLAND’S KALY- 
DOR, for rendering the Skin soft, fair, and blooming; and 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, for imparting a 
pearllike whiteness to the Teeth. The Patronage of Royalty 
throughout Europe, and the high appreciation by Rank and 
Fashion, with the well-known infallible efficacy of these ar- 
ticles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, and render them a 
peculiarly ELEGANT EASONABLE PRESENT. Sold 
by A. Row anp and Sons , Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


AMES EPPS’S PREPARED COCOA. 


—Cocoa isa nut, which, besides tarinaceous substance, 
_ insa bland oil. The oil in this nut has one advantage, 
which is that it is less liable than any other oll to rancidity. 
Possessing these two nutriti \ 
a most valuable article of diet, more ps artic warty 
chanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily that the one will prevent 
the other from separating. Such an union is presented in 
the COCOA prepared by JAMES EPPS, how athic chemist, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London ; and thus 
while the delightful flavour, in part dependeat on the 
oil, is retained, the whole prepsration will agree with the 
most delicate stomach, The address of any local agent for- 
warde: d immediately on application ition. 
IM- 


AND DIGESTION 
























if, by me- 


















PPETITE 





4 PROVED.—LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTER- 
SHIRE SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, 
Chops, and all Roast Meat, Gravies, Vish, Game, Soup, 
Curries, and Salad, aud by its tonic and invigorating proper, 


ties enables the stomach to perfectly digest the food. The 
daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best safe- 
guard to health. Sold by the Proprietors, Lea and Perrins, 
re Street, Oxford Street, London, and 68, Broad Street, 
Worcester ; also by Messrs. Barelay and Sons, Messrs. Crosse, 
and Bl wk well, and other Oilmen and Merchants, Londen ; 
and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce N.U.—To 
guard against im tations, see that the names of “ Lea and 
e 















Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the 
TOTICE!—-HINTS to BOOK-BU Y ERS. 
i By which a saving of about One-half may be 


effected in the purchase of MODERN BOOKS. Se nt to 
orders, enclosing two stamps, addressed to Messrs. 
Saunpers and Oriey, Publishers, Conduil Street, 
Hanover Square. 





Now ready, gra 





FORMA- 





tis and post free 
OOK CLUBS—THEIR 
) TION, SUPPLY, and MANAGEMENT, on a 
Practical plan by which all the NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS may be obtained for PERUSAL without PUR- 
CHASE, Sent gratis, enclosing two stamps, addressed 
Messrs. Saunpers and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit 


Street, Hanover Square. 


M R. BENTLEY’ S 
i LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY. 


& 
MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 
YEAR ON THE PUNJAB FRON- 
z TIER IN 1818-9. By Major Herserr Ep- 
warpes. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of the Punjab by 
Arrowsmith, and numerous engravings. 

*,* This work, (the appearance of which has been 
delayed by unavoidable cire umstances), will certainly 
be published ina few day ar ly the whole of the 
tirst Impression has been orde wthe Londen Book- 





sellers alone. The Publisher ce doer 8 requests that 
immediate orders may be given to the Booksellers in 
the country as in town for the Work, that di-appoint- 


ment may not be experienced in obtaining copics, 


It. 
7 GOLDEN HORN; anid Sketches 
in Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, and the Ilauraan, 
By Cuarn AMES a. a A. Ia 2 vols. post Sve. 
with Plates. 
TARRATIVE OF THE SECOND SIKH 
1 WAR IN 1848-49. With a Detailed Account of 
the Battles of Ramuuggur, Chillianwalla, the Passage 
of the Chenab, Goojerat, &c. By Evwano Josern 
THackweit, Esq. (Late Aide-de-Camp to General 
THACKWELL. In post Svo. 








» EARL ‘OF BELFAST. 
: in T wo. ‘GENERAT IONS; or Birth, 
Parentage, and Education. A Novel. By the 


Earl of Betrasr. In 2 vols. poet Svo. 
v. 

W. WILKIE COLLINS. 
VAMBLES BEYOND RATLWAYS 
\ By W. Wink Coutts. Author of * Antonina.” 

With Numerous Illustrations by H. C. Brandling, 
Esq. Crown Svo. handsomely bound. 15s, 


VEL. 
MRs. WARD. 
| ELEN CHARTERLS; or, Sayings and 
Doings in a Cathedral Town. By Mrs. Wanp, 
Author of ‘*Five Years in Kaflirland.” New and 
cheaper Edition, in 3 vols. post. Price 21s. 


vu. 
New Volume of the ‘‘ Standard Novelsand Romances.” 
| ECTOR O'HALLORAN. By W. EL 
Maxwewt, Author of ** The Stories of Water- 
loo.” In small Svo. with an Illustration. Price 3s, 6d. 


Vil. 
te BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE: 
or, our Honey-Moon Trip in the East, in 1850. 


Now ready. In post Svo. ae 10s. 6d. 


GEORGE HOGARTH. 
\ EMOIRS OF THE OPERA IN 
Wd ITALY, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ENG- 


LAND. A New Edition of ‘The Musical Drama.” 
By Groner Hocarrn, Esq., Secretary of the Philhar- 
monic Society of London, and Honorary Member ofthe 
Philharmonic Soci ty of —_ In 2 vols. small Svo. 
Price 14s. Now rea 
TEW AND c HE APER EDITION OF 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF KING 
a By Horace Warroir. Edited by Sir 
Denis le Marchant, Bart. In Monthly volumes Svo. (to 
be completed in 4 vols,) with Portraits. 
*,* The First Volume is now ready, with a Portrait, 
and handsomely bound. Price 10s. 60 
*,* The Second Volume will be published on the First 
of February. 
Riernarp Bentriry, New Burlington Street, 
in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





(Publisher 





January 4, 1851.] 


23 








—— we 
LLUSTRATIONS TO TENNYSON’S 
« PRINCESS,” ele -gantly illuminate d, the size and 

in the style of the ** Spanish L, ady’s Love.” By a Lady. 
Handsomely bound, price 2/. 2s. 


Dickinson, Brothers, 114, ‘New Bond Street. 


\VoTICE!THE HANDBOOK OF 
ap sarge IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, price 
Sent post- -free, to orders addressed to Messrs. 
and Ornry, Publishers, Conduit Street, 
and to be had of all Booksellers. 


7s. 6d. 
SAUNDERS 
Hanover Square ; 


Phis day is published, with a copious Index, 3s. in el. 
WHE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 
‘| HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE of CURRENT 
EVENTS, being a complete Record of Events for the 

Ye ar 1850.— Office, 16, Wellington St. North, Str and. 
——~TEIGH HUNT'S NEW PLAY. _ 
OVERS AMAZEMENTS. A Play in 
Scene First in No. V. of LEIGII 


i Th Acts. 
HUNT'S ‘JOURNAL. To be « 
Publishing Otlice, 


PRESENT FOR 


ontinued weekly, 
300, Strand. 


YOUNG PERSONS 
Now ready, with 4 be antiful Iustretions, cloth cilt, 
s.: or with the Plates Coloured and gilt edges, 5 


HE OCEAN QUEEN and the SPIRIT 
| of the STORM ; 


E EGANT 





a new Fairy Tale of the Southern 
By W. Hl. G. Kixes 
Bosworrnu, 215, Re 


ron, Esq. 
gent Street: 


for Children a 


Seas. 


London: T. who 





a large assortment of Books suita ible 
Young Persons. 7 : 
“THE AUTHOR OF * EMILIA WYNDIIAM.” 
YELLAH ; Edited by the Author of 
dy * Emilia Wyndham,” “* Two Old Men's 1 les,” 
Xe. forming the 51st Volume of the “ Parlour Library.” 
Price ls. boards; and Ls. 6d. cloth. 
Simms and M‘Inryre, 13, Paternoster Row, London, 
and Belfast. Sold by all Booksellers, and at every 


Railway Station. 
: This day, Mary Howitt’s edition of 


AMAR TINE 'S GENEVIEVE: 


forming 


i olume 53 of the ** Parlour Library. Price Od, 
n Bho or ls. 3d. cloth. 
Also just published, Volume 52, containin 
THE BRIGAND, by G. P. RK. James. A Doubl 
Volume, price 1s. 6d. in boards, or 2s. cloth. 
Somes and M‘Intyre, London and Belfast. Sold by 


ill Boooksellers, and at every Railway 


This day is Pr ublished, Part I. 


d. of a collected edit 
\ History of ST 


TR ITINGS of DOUGLAS 
This Series commences with the 
GILES and ST. JAMES, and hererfter a number will 
be published eve ry Wednesday, and a Part on the Virst 
fevery Month, until completion 
London: Published at the Pexcu Orricr, 
Street; and sold by all Booksellers in Town 
Country. 
gine COLLEGE AND KING'S COLLEGE, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s, cloth 
Tue ANCIENT LAWS of the FIF- 
rEENTH CENTURY for KING'S COLLEGE, 


Station 


ud No. 1. price 


the 
JERROLD. 


price 7d 


nol 


&5, 


Fleet 


and 


CAMBRIDGE, and for the PUBLIC SCILOOL of 
ETON COLLEGE, Collected by James Hrvwoon, 
M.P. F.R.S. of the Inner Temple; and Thomas 
Wrient, M.A. F.S.A. Corresponding Member of the 


Institute of France. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, 


PAMILIAR 4 
A Cyclopedia of Entertaining 

lustrated with 5 Wood Engravings. 
No. I. price 2d. Cowrarns 

Its Origin and History, Printing, Type, 
Paper, Bookbinding, Xc.; with a concise Account of 
all the sses through which it passes before it 
assumes the shape in which we have it. 

A Nerpir, Its History and Manufacture, with Anee- 
dotes of Tapestry and Berlin Wool Workers 

Over Cup ov Tra, Part Tea, its Origin, History, 
Chemistry, Commercial Value, and Social Influence 
on the Inhabitants of this Country. 
London: Anruvr Hans, Virrve, 

Booksellers 


and LoNemans. 


Ii I N 


Knowledge. 


GREEN, 
Gs. 
ll- 
A Book, 


and Co and all 


EBREW _ Historical 


RECORDS: an 
Inquiry concerning the Age, Authorship, and 
Authenticity of the Old Testament. By the Rev. Dr. 
Gites. 1 vol. S8vo. cloth, price 10s. Gd. | Nearly ready. 


The COTTON and COMMERCE of INDIA Consi- 
dered in RELATION to the INTERESTS of GREAT 
BRITAIN ; with Remarks on Railway Communication 
m the Bombay Presidency. By Joux CnaPpMay, 
Founder and late Manager of the Great India Peninsu- 
ar Railway Company. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 12s 

Nearly ready. 

Conditions essential to 
and the First of Them 
Ry Hernerr Spencer. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth 

—— Nearly ready. 
New Work by Miss Martineau and Mr. Arkixson. 

LETTERS on the LAWS of MAN, NATURE, and 
DEVELOPMENT. By H. G. Arxrxson and Harrie: 
TARTINFAU. Post 8Svo. cloth. Nearly ready. 

London: Jouxy Cuarman, 142, Strand.” 3 


|" RNING AND MECHAN 

MANIPULATION. By the late 
ILOLTZAPFPEL, LCE. Xe. : 

Just Published, Vol. IIT. 
CELLANEOUS PROCESSES, which cannot be ac- 
omplished with cutting tools. Comprisng apparatus, 
naterials, and processes, for grinding and polishing, 


SOCIAL STATICS; or the 


Human Happiness Specitied 
Developed. 


VICAL 


CHARLES 


ABRASIVE and MIS- 


mmmonly employed in the mechanic al and useful arts | 


Grind ing and she arpening cutting tools—The figura- 
ton of materials by abrasion—Lapidary work -Gem 
and glass engraving— Varnishing and lac quering, Xe 

With Copious Index of Vols. I. Il. and III. Svo. 
cloth, price Lbs, 

Voi. I. (Second Tho-sand.) 
their differences, choice 


On MATERIALS; 
, and preparation. Price 15s. 
ol. IL. (Second Thousand. On the PRINCI- 
PL is ot CONSTRU CTION, ACTION and APPLICA- 
©N of CUTTING TOOLS. Price 20s. 

Published by Hoitzaprre: and Co. Engine, Lathe, 
and Tool Manu ‘sc‘urers, 64, Charing Cross, and 127, 
Long Acre, Londen, and to be had of all Booksellers. 

Prospectuses, with tables of contents, free by post. 





QUARTERLY 


THE SPECTATOR. 


MuUkE 
No. 
CONTENTS : 


Mr. Gordon Cumming’s Hunting in Africa. 
. Socrates. 

The Ignatian Epistles. 
. Mysteries of Ceylon. 

. Cheap Sugar and Slave 
. British Museum. 

. General Radowitz on Germany. 
. Life of Southey. 

9. The Ministry and the Pope. 


Trade. 


PIDwe wh 


10, Sir F. Head on the Detenceless state of Great 
Phe Index to THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Vols, 61 to 79 inclusive, (forming Nos. 159 and 160 


or Vol. 80,) is now ready 


Jouxn Murray, Albemarle 


Street. 


Now ready 


5 he WESTMINSTER AND FO- 
REIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CVIL. 
and No. XCIL. for Janvary 1851. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Spanish Literature. 
2. Makamat of Al Hara. 
3. Bailey’s Angel World. 
4. Mackay’s Progress of the Intellect. 
». Drains, Rivers, and Water Supply. 
6. Educational Movements. 
7. Continental Prospects. 
8. The Battle of the Churches 
Reise mach Colchis— Etudes sur les Tlommes et les 
Moecuss, au Dix neuviéme Siéel Meine Lebeus 


Miscellaneous Notices 
& Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 


Lviernerrungen. 
London : GroomBRIDGE 





On the ist of January, No. price ONT ME 
ptt PSYCHOLOGIE . ME- 
e DICINE, Paited by Fonnes Winstow, M.D. 
CONTENTS 
1. The Great Exhibition of 1851: 
2. Woman in her Psychological Character 
3. Psy al Progress of Nations. 
1. State of Lunacy ir Ireland. 
Mental Dictetics. 
6. Condition of the Insane in England 
7. Dr. H. Monao’s Theory of Insanity. France. 
8 Dr. Webster's Visit tothe Lunatic Asylums of 
9%. Description of a new Safety Window for the use 
of Asylums 
10). The Case of Mr. Dvee Sombre. 
ll. The Census of 1851, in relation to the Insane. 
12. Commissions of Lunacy 
15. Ednueation of Idiots 
London: Joun Cuvurcnine, Princes Street, Soho. 
JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERA- 
et PURE, Edited by Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. 
Contents of No. XTIT. for Janvany 1851 





1. Nineveh 

$4 Authority of the Septuagint. 

3. ‘The Theory of Human Progession. 

1. Letter and Spirit in the Old Testament 

». John Calvin, 

6. First Lessons in Bilieal Criticism 

7. On the Interpretation of 1 Cor, vir, 25— 40. 

8. Brown on Our Lord's Discourses and Sayings. 


9. Bloomtield’s Additional Annotations. 
" 


10. Tenses of the Hebrew Verbs. 
Miseellanea— Correspondence — Notices of Books 
Biblical Intelligence— List of Publications 


Marsuans, and Co. Stationers Hall Court 


SIMPKIN, 
( lems MONTHLY 
SPECTATOR, 
No. 1. now ready, CONTAINS 
1. A Retrospect. 
2. Puritianism, Nonconformity, and Dissent 
Ifuman Nature Its Religious Element. 
1. A Sabbath Meditation. 
». The * Bards of the Bible.” 
Se tys and Poems of T. 'T 
7. The Working Classe le 
heir Prosperity. 
8. Ney Edueation ; or 
Paice for the Young. 
January Verses—The Rapidity of Time 


Lynch. 


the Two 





Poetry 

Aphorisn Original and Selected ; Notices of Books; 
In ice: New Works and New Editions, Xe. 
Londen: Arruur Han, Virrur, and Co, 25, 

noster K ; Edinburgh : A. and C. Brack; ¢ 

J. Ravvi ind all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


7.: or by 


Price 2s 
| bn EK DUBLIN 
ZINI 











. for Janvary 1851, Cowratns: The Old 

Year and the New, By Jonathan Freke Slingsby 
Conver ons With alate Author wi Bacon's Es- 

vs - Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier ortu Chap. 
XXIII The Town-Major of Castleba Chap. 
XXIV. ** The Mission to the North.” Chap. XXV. 
\ Passing Vi-it to Killala, Life and Correspondence 
of Robert Southey—Hindoo Daimoniac Possession, 
Oracles, and Medical Thaumaturgy in India— Progress 
and Retregression— The Works of Laing and hay 
Ghost Stories of Chapelizod—The New Nation —The 
Defenccless State of Great Britain— The Roman Civil 
Law— The Absentee !—The Rings, an Elegy. By Wil- 
liam Forsyth—Lord Clarendon’s Policy in Ireland 

Dublin : James M*Giasu AN, 50, Upper Sackvilk 
Street; Wa. 8S. Orr and Co, Amen Corner, London, 
and Liverpool. Sold by ali Booksellers. 


Price 3d. 
YUE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


day Contains: Reviews—1. 8 


of this 


edgwick’s Discourse 


on the Studies of the University of Cambridge—2. 
Alaric Watt's Lyrics of the Heart—3. Dr. W. Smith's 
Classical Dictiorary—4. Snow's Voyage in search of 
Sir J. Franklin—5. Lord Ellesmere’s Military Events 
in Italy 1848-49—6. The Alpha—7. Bon Gualtier’s 
Book of Ballads—S8. Dr. Bence Jones’s Organic Che- 


|} mistry 9. Kelke’s Sepulchral Monuments 
Notices of New Books. Varieties, &c. Xe. 
Reeve & Benn AM, | 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


| FINE ARTS ALMANACK for 1851.— 


Just published, price ls. or through the post on 
receipt of 18 postage stamps. This useful publication 
contains all the latest information respecting the Ex- 
hibitions, Museums, Galleries of Art, &e. &e. with Ge- 
neral Intormation, and Anecdotes interesting to Artists 
and Amateurs, 
Artists’ 
| London: 


Suminary 


Directory. 
Grorck 


Edited by R. W. 
Rowney, & Co. 31, 


Buss, Esq 
Rathbone Place. 


REVIEW. 





Britain. 


CILRISTLAN 


gal Impediments to 


Schools. A 





‘UNIVERSITY MAGA- 


to which has been added a complete 


NEW WORKS. 


Nearly ready. 
I. 


JOANNA BAILLIE’'S DRAMATIC 
and POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait and Vig- 
nette. Square crown §vo, 2ls.; Morocco, 42s. 

[On Tuesday nest. 


Il. 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSIVS MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. With Portrait and Vignette. 
Square crown Svo. 21s. ; calf, 30s. On Tuesday nert, 


Ill. 


The METAMORPHOSES of APU- 


LEIUS. Translated from the Latin. By Sir Gronet 
Heap. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Iv. 
The EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES 
of the JUST. By the Rev. Erskine Nearer, M.A. 


With Wood Engravings. 


Feap. Svo, 7s 
On Tuesday nert. 


Vv. 


SOUTHEY'S COMMON PLACE-BOOK, 


FOURTH SERIES — ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W. Warren, B.D. Square crown 
Svo. 

vi. 

LORD HOLLANTYS FOREIGN RE- 
MINISCENCES. Edited by his Lordship’s Son, Hex- 
ry Evwarp Lord Hottanxp. Post 8ve. with I imile 
lds. Gd. [On Tuesday nest. 

vil. 

ROVINGS in the PACIFIC; with a 

Glance at California. By a Merchant long Kesident 


in ‘Tahiti. 2 vols. post Svo. with coloured Plat 


vill. 

Dr. L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL 
ABRIDGMENT of BISHOP THIRLWALLS HIs- 
rORY of GREECE. 1l2mo. 7s. bd. 

[On Tues vert 


Just Published. 


1X. 


Mr. JAMES DENNISTOUN’S ME- 
MOIRS of the DUKES of URBINO. With Plates, 
Portraits, Fac-similes, and Wood-cuts. 3 vols. square 
crown Svo, 2/. Ss, 

x. 

Mr. W. P. SNOW'’S VOYAGE of the 
PRINCI ALBERT in SEARCH of Sir JOUN 
FRANKLIN. With Chart, and coloured Plates. Post 
Svo. 12s, 

XI. 

Mr. ALARIC WATTS'S LYRICS of 

the HEART and other POEMS. With 41 line-En- 





gravings. Square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d.; moroero, 45s 


Proof Impressions, 63s. 


XII. 


LIFE and CORRE- 


SOUTITEY’S 


SPONDENCE. Edited by the Rev. C. C, Sourmey, 
M.A. With Portraits and Landscapes. 6 vols, post 
Svo. 63s. 


NIT. 


SAID in the 


Demy l6mo. price 


Woods. 
2s. tid. 


WHAT WAS 


Translated from the German. 


XIV 


SHADOWS and SUNSHINE: a 


By the Author of “ Viola.” Feap. Svo. 6s. 


Tale. 


xv 

BANFIELD and WELD’S STATISTI- 
CAL COMPANION. Corrected to the Present Time. 
Feap. Svo, 5s. 

XVI. 

Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. New Edition, partly re-written. Vol. 
1. ; with 4 large Maps. Svo. 31s. 6d. 


xVI. 


THE ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE 
on the STEAM-ENGINE. Edited by J. Bourne, C.E. 
New Edition ; with Plates and Wood-cuts. 4to. 27s. 


xvii. 


A VOLUME of SERMONS 
Josern Sorrarx, B.A. Minister of 
Svo. 12s. 


By the 
Rev. North Street 


Chapel, Brighton 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LONOGMANS. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


MR. MURRAY’S 


AND 








NEW WORKS. 


l. 

ENGLAND AS IT Is: 

Social, and Industrial, in the 19th Century. 
founsron. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 183, 


Political, 


By Wm. 


It. 


SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN 
ITALY. From the German of Kugler. Edited by Sir 
Cuartes Easriakr, R.A. Second Edition. Illus- 
trated with 100 Wood-cuts, from the Works of the Old 
Masters. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


ut. 

THE MILITARY EVENTS IN 
ITALY, 1848-9. Translated from the German. By 
Lord Exiesmerr, Map. Post 8vo. 8s. 

IV. 

A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOLOGY ; or the Ancient Changes of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants. By Sir Cuantes Lyett. Third Edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised. With 500 Wood-cuts. 1 vol. 
avo. 12s. [Nert week. 

v. 

“THE FORTY FIVE,” Being the 
Narrative of the Insurrection of 1745. By Lord Manon. 
(Extracted from his History of England.) Post 8vo. 


vi 
THE LEXINGTON PAPERS. Ex- 
tracted from the Official and Private Correspondence of 
Lord Lexington, while Minister at Vienna, 1694-08. 
Edited by the Hon. H. Manyxers Sutrox, 8vo. lis, 


Vit. 


THE LAW AND 
NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. 
Man, R.N. 8vo. 12s, 


PRACTICE OF 


By Winitam Hick- 


CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON, 
Its Introduction and Progress under the Portuguese, 


Dutch, British, and American Missions. by Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent. Wood-cuts. Svo. Lis, 


IX. 
A VOYAGE TO THE 
AND BACK. By Author of * Paddiana.” 


MAURITIUS 
Post 8vo. 
[Next week. 
x. 

THE PALACES OF NINEVEH 
AND PERSEPOLIS RESTORED. — An Essay on the 
Architecture of Ancient Assyria and Persia. By James 
Frrevssox. With 45 Wood-cuts. Svo. 16s. 

Next week. 
XI. 

THE DEFENCELESS STATE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, By Sir Francis B, Heap, Bart. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 

XI. 


CLASSICAL DICTION- 


By Dr. W. Sirn, 8vo. 


A NEW 
ARY, for Use of Schools. 
21s. 

NII. 

MEMOIR, CORRESPONDENCE, 
und DIARIES of ROBERT PLUMER WARD. By 
Iion. Epmunp Puirrs. Portrait. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 


xIv. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. Vols. 7 
and 8. From the Peace of Nikias to the end of the 
Penoponnesian War. By Grorck Grorr. Maps, 2 
vols. Svo. 32s. 
XV. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE WAR 


IN RUSSIA AND GERMANY, 1812-13. By Hon. 
Col. Carucarr. Diagrams and Plans. Svo. 4s. 





XVI. 
SPORTING ADVENTURES IN 
THE FAR INTERIOR OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 
R. Gorpon Crmminc. Sceord Edition. Wood-cuts. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
XVII. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 
By G. R. Porrer, ‘Third Edition, corrected to the 
presenttime., Svo. 24s, 


XVIII. 


MURRAY'S MODERN COOKERY, 
based on the work of Mrs. Rundell. Entirely revised, 
and brought down to the present time. By a Lady. 
Wood-euts Fes ap. 8vo. Gy, [Vert wee 


| Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 











STANDARD EDITIONS 





STANDARD AUTHORS. 


1. 


Hallam’s Constitutional History of Eng- | 


land, Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


9 


Hallam’s Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Ninth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
3. 
Hallam’s Literary History of Europe. 
Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
4. 
Edited by Mil- 
6 vols. Svo. 65s. 


man, Second Edition. Maps. 


5, 


-Ranke’s History of the Popes of Rome. 


2 vols. Svo. 2kts, 


Third Editioa. 


6. 
Grote’s History of Greece. 
Second Edition. Maps. 8 vols. Sve, 128s. 


Campbells Lives of the Chancellors, 
Third Edition. 7 vols. 8vo, 102s, 
8. 
Campbell's Lives of the Chief Justices. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
9. 
Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, 
3 vols. Svo. 42s. 
1. 





| 


MURRAY’S 


ONE VOLUME EDITIONS. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edi- 
tions of the following Works, each com- 
plete in One Volume. 


I. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 
Edited by Mr. Croker. Most thoroughly revised, and 
corrected by the Editor, in 1848, with much additional 
Matter. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 15s. 


II. 


BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Collected and arranged with all the Notes and Hlustra- 
| tions. 


Copyright Edition. Portrait and Vignette. 


| Royal 8vo. 12s, 


Marryat’s History of Pottery and Porce- | 


lain. Plates. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
ll. 
Southey’s Book: of the Church. 
Sixth Edition. Svo. 12s. 
12. 
Blunt's Scriptural Coincidences. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 9s. 
13. 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
Eighth Edition. Wood-cuts. 8vo. 18s, 
li. 
Physical Geography. 


Plates. 2 vols. 12mo. 17s, 


Somerville’s 
Second Edition. 

15. 
Somerville’s Physical Sciences. 
Eighth Edition. 


Portrait. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


16, 
Byron's Poetical Works. 
Library Edition. Plates. 10 vols. feap. Svo. 350s. 
[Just ready. 
17. 
Byron's Life and Letters. 
Library Edition. Plates. 6 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. 
[Just ready. 
18. 
Crabbe’s Life and Poetical Works. 


Library Edition. Plates. 8 vols. feap. 8vo. 24s. 


19, 


Coleridge’s Greek Classic Poets. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


20. 


: Bishop Heber’s Poetical Works. 





Fourth Fdition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


with Portraits. 


It. 


CRABBE'S LIFE AND POEMS. 
Collected and arranged with all the Notes and Ilustra- 
tions. Copyright Edition. Portrait and Vignette. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


Iv. 
BYRON'S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


Collected and arranged with all the Notes and Hlus- 
trations. Portraits. Royal Sve. 12s, 


CAMPBELL’S BRITISH POETS. 
With Biographical and Critical Notices, and an Essay 


on English Poetry. Portrait and Vigne tte. Royal 8vo. 
lds. 


MURRAY’S 
CHOICE EDITIONS. 


This day is published, New and beautifully 
Printed Editions of the following Works. 


SALMONIA ; 
ing. By the late Sir Humrury Davy, Bart. 
Edition, with Wood-cuts, Feap.Svo. 6s. 


Days of Fly-Fish- 


Fourth 


CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL; or 
the Last Days of a Philosopher. By Sir Humpury 
Davy, Bart. Fifth Edition, with Wood-tuts.  Feap. 


Svo. 6s. 
ut. 
SPECIMENS OF THE TABLE- 
TALK OF THE LATE SAMUEL TAYLOR COLE- 
RIDGE. Third Edition, with Portrait. Feap. Svo. 


6s. 
THE INTELLECTUAL 


By the late Joun Anercrommir, M.D. 
Edition. Feap. S8vo. 6s. 6d. 


POWERS. 


Thirteenth 


Vv. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
MORAL FEELINGS. By Joun Anercromair, M.D. 
Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


vi. 


ADDRESSES. By 
James and Horack Suiru. With Biographical Me- 
moir, and additional Notes. ‘T'wenty-second Edition, 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


REJECTED 


| London: Printed by Josern Crayron, of 320, Strand, in the 


| 
| 


County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Ronrar 
Pater and Josern Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London, 
and Published by the aforesaid Josrru Crayron, at 9, Wel- 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, inte 
County of Middlese x.—Satunpay, 4th Janvany 185). 
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